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HE lamented death of Joseph Bédier reminds us once more of 
the importance to the scholarly world of his Légendes épiques 


(1914-21). Both as to the subject treated and as to himself, he 
has destroyed the myth that ‘le Francais n’a pas la téte épique.”’ 
In spite of Bédier’s more widely read Tristan et Iseut, the four volumes 
on the epic are his magnum opus, and the influence this work has had 
on our critical thinking today is matched! only by that exerted by 
Menéndez Pidal’s equally significant La Espana del Cid? (1934-36), 
which is in a sense its opposite and complement. The last point I 
intend to stress later in this paper. These two works should give the 
younger generation something to emulate. 

In appearance Bédier was tall and thin, with clear blue eyes in 
which were wedded candor and passion, perspicacity and imagination. 
Modest and simple in demeanor, with a probity that often bordered 
on naiveté, when occasion required he was not only subtle and astute 
but very courageous. The first volume of the Légendes is dedicated to 
his former teacher, Hermann Suchier, yet his great veneration for his 
French and German masters (and these included Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére and Gaston Paris) did not prevent him from assailing their views 


1Cf. Th. Frings, ‘‘Europiiische Heldendichtung,"’ Neophilologus, XXII (1938), 1-29, 
and the important work by Italo Siciliano, Le Origini delle Canzoni di Gesta (teorte e 
discussioni) (Padua, 1940). 

2 References in this article are to the German translation, Das Spanien des Cid (2 vols.; 
Munich, 1936). 
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with all the brilliancy he possessed whenever the facts, as he saw them, 
led him to a conclusion differing from theirs. And, as we all know, his 
theory of the origin of the French epic differs toto caelo from that so 
long current among the majority of European scholars. 

There is not space to review here the history of French epic criti- 
cism. But we should miss both the acuity of Bédier’s insight and the 
greatness of his achievement unless we kept in mind the two observa- 
tions on which the better part of his work rests. These are, first, the 
realization that the chansons de geste as they have actually been hand- 
ed down are virtually the product of the epoch of the First Crusade 
and not of the era of Charlemagne. And, second, to take the Chanson 
de Roland as a type, the conviction that this poem reveals characteris- 
tics not—as Gaston Paris had believed—of a long series of historic 
stages, preserved in different layers of the text, like so many flies 
caught in amber, but—on the contrary—of a fresh artistic creation, 
with an obvious unity of its own, readily explained by the political 
and religious enthusiasm of the close of the eleventh century. Only a 
few years ago, at the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, Bédier sum- 
marized his theory in the following glowing words: 

J’ai soutenu que les chansons de geste sont nés au onziéme siécle; qu’elles 
devraient foisonner déjai 4 la fin de ce siécle, issues des sanctuaires ow |’on 
vénérait la mémoire, déjA enveloppée de fictions, de Charlemagne, de Guil- 
laume de Gellone, d’Ogier de Meaux, de Roland de Blaye, de Girard de Véze- 
lay; que les documents qui |’établissent et dont le plus ancien ... date de l’an 
1040 au plus t6t, se suffisent 4 eux-mémes, et qu’il n’en exista jamais de plus 
ancien; que les premiers chanteurs de geste ne furent pas des illettrés mais des 
cleres formés dans les écoles ecclésiastiques ... et j’ai soutenu qu’en ce sens 
on peut dire que |’Eglise, comme elle fut le berceau des Mystéres, fut aussi le 
berceau des chansons de geste. J’ai soutenu qu’il fallait les interpréter par 
recours 4 ce que nous savons du XI° et du XII* siécle et non point par recours 
4 ce que nous ignorons du [X® ou du X°. 

The epigrammatic tone of this passage is obvious. Yet rhetorical 
as it is, the paragraph expresses well the essential truth upon which 
Bédier had hit: If the French chansons de geste are contemporary with 
the events they celebrate, why are they so unhistorical? For example, 
when Charlemagne invaded Spain in 778, he went to the aid of a Mo- 
hammedan ally,’ not, as the epic maintains, to conquer the land for 


3 Ibn-el-Arabi (cf. Fawtier, Chanson de Roland: étude historique [1933], chap v). 
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Christianity; at Roncevaux his rear guard was destroyed by Basques, 
not by Saracens; of the characters in the epic only one, Roland, is 
mentioned in Einhard’s historical account of the battle: the others 
are either fictional or drawn from other settings and eras—the Geof- 
frey of Anjou named in verse 106 was not born until 954, nearly two 
hundred years after the event in which the epic places him. And this 
transmogrification of history applies with equal force not only to the 
Chanson de Roland but also to the Raoul de Cambrai, the Girard de 
Roussillon, the William of Orange Cycle, and tutti quanti. Out of the 
thousands of characters in the various chansons only fifty-five can be 
positively identified with real persons of the heroic age (Bédier, IV, 
347 ff.; Shepard, AJP, XLII [1921], 221). 

How does Bédier explain this singular fact? Quite simply, by point- 
ing out that in France the creative epic process sets in only when the 
lapse of time is great enough to give the individual poetic imagination 
scope. The heroic figure of Charlemagne, the defender of Western 
Christianity, is an eleventh-century invention, born of the political, 
economic, and religious aspirations of the era of the first Crusade. 
The very words la douce France, says Bédier, would have been un- 
intelligible to the historic Roland; in the year 1100 they are the end 
for which Urban II is urging Europe to essaucier la sainte chrétienneté 
(ef. Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens, p. 321, 
n. 138). In short, the French epic sprang into being as soon as history 
was sufficiently forgotten to make room for a poetic but unhistorical 
interpretation of history. 

That, we may say, is the negative side of the picture. The positive 
aspect of Bédier’s theory consists of two important features, the one 
traditional, the other archeological. Both features may be included 
in the word “toponymic” or, if one prefer, “local.’’ It was essential 
for the origin of the French epic that the locality of a historic event 
should preserve the memory of that event—in a general, legendary 
fashion (thus Roncevaux as the scene of one of Charlemagne’s battles) 
—and that some particular monument of the past should arouse 
popular curiosity as to its origin. In the case of the Roland, according 
to Bédier, it was the tomb of the hero at Blaye on the pilgrimage route 
to Spain. The poet, stimulated by stories about the latter, consulted 
the Vita Karoli by Einhard and read there that among the slain at 
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Roncevaux was a Hruodlandus, Britannici limitis praefectus; and he 
may even have seen a record such as that by Hugo of Fleury (1110) 
asserting that after the battle Rollandus Blavia castello deportatus est ac 
sepultus (Bédier, III, 349; Manitius, III, 519)—for whether one be- 
lieves that the poem inspired this passage or that the passage helped 
to inspire the poem makes no essential‘ difference. One must admit 
that the epic-making process was active in both cases. And if other 
scholars doubt that the tomb at Blaye antedates the composition of 
this poem, the instances that Bédier adduces of the tomb of Girard 
at Vézelay and that of William at Gellone, etc., are proof that local 
monuments antedated and inspired other chansons de geste. Now the 
weakness of Bédier’s line of argument “saute aux yeux,’’ as the French 
say. He underestimates the popular creative element. He ignores, 
even when he does not deny (see III, 411: “il a pu exister... plu- 
sieurs Chansons de Roland’’), the possible existence of heroic songs or 
even shorter epics’ and sagas antecedent to the Crusade epoch. Omit- 
ting parallels from other countries (Germany, Russia, Serbia), the 
analogy from the history of music has been cited against his too ex- 
clusive reasoning. ‘‘Beethoven,”’ says the historian Fawtier, 
prend un chant populaire, il en fait l’Adagio de la Symphonie Pastorale. 
Ainsi procéde le génie. De la ballade primitive 4 la chanson de geste, il y a 
loin, mais celle-ci n’aurait pas existé sans celle-la. 
True; but Bédier maintains that no extant chanson de geste reveals a 
stringing-together of such epico-lyric material, nor necessarily even a 
combination of shorter epics, and no, evidence exists (outside possibly 
of the Hague fragment)* of transmitted saga forms. The French chan- 
son is a fresh artistic creation, gréuped about one central idea or 
theme, and as such it consists of about 10 per cent history and 90 per 
cent fiction, and the historical element (when present at all) is chiefly 
local. In short, the French epic is a romantic, largely fictional, artistic, 
product. 

Per contra, Menéndez Pidal has proved that the Spanish epics 


‘ Fawtier, p. 132. 5 See Frings’s observations, pp. 2 and 8. 


6 On the Hague fragment see Siciliano, pp. 16,30, 117,128,208, and on the Faro poem see 
Lot, MP, XX XVIII (1941), 227-33. The latter is now regarded as a forgery (cf. Ph. Aug. 
Becker, ‘Vom Kurzlied zum Epos,"’ ZFSL, LXIII [1940], 299 ff.). See also H. M. and 
N. K. Chadwick, The growth of literature (Cambridge, 1936), II, 382, for the manner in 
which the historical Vuk Brankovié grew into a ‘‘fictitious’’ traitor; and, on the general 
question of historical fact versus heroic tradition, consult Arnold J. Toynbee, A study of 
history (London, 1939), V, 607 ff. 
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(though not the romanceros sprung from them) are characteristically 
historical. Or, to use the formula of Professor Frings: ‘‘Das Epos 
vom Cid entsteigt der Einheit von Geschichte, Volk und Held’”’ (p. 
23). If we choose the Cantar de mio Cid, as, let us say, a typical 
example, it becomes immediately apparent that when Menéndez 
Pidal wished to reconstruct the history of Rodrigo Diaz, known as 
the Cid, he had to take his facts not merely from the Latin Historia 
Roderici and the Spanish Crénica general but, above all, from the epic 
itself (Menéndez Pidal, II, 260). The Spanish Poema was written 
about 1140, thus a decade or more after the Roland. Its author, as 
Menéndez Pidal so clearly points out, knew the Roland and “otras 
gestas anteriores referentes 4 las guerras de Carlomagno en Espajia.”’ 
The Spaniard is even indebted to the French for certain stylistic de- 
vices. Yet he deals with a hero who is practically his own contempo- 
rary, for the historical Rodrigo died on July 10, 1099—and if there 
were (as Menéndez Pidal affirms) some earlier songs, now lost, on his 
career, that is a matter of no great importance here. The fact is, and I 
shall repeat Pidal’s own words: “‘el Cantar concuerda en hechos fun- 
damentales con la historia averiguada del Cid’”—to wit, as follows: 
the enmity of the Cid for Garcia Ordéiiez and the latter’s capture at 
Cabra; the banishment of the Cid by Alfonso VI; the seizure of the 
Count of Barcelona; the campaigns centering upon Saragossa and in 
the mountains of Morella and the plains of Valencia; the conquest of 
Valencia and the repulse of Yusuf de Marruecos, the episcopate of 
Don Jerénimo, the marriage of a daughter of the Cid to an Infante of 
Navarra. Down to mere details the Spanish poem coincides with 
historical dates. In addition to Rodrigo, most of the characters named 
are historical contemporaries of the hero. The animating motif of the 
poem—Rodrigo’s unswerving loyalty to a faithless sovereign—is true 
to history. Dios que buen vassallo, si oviese buen sefior is the Spanish 
poet’s bitter reflection on the historical events he is setting forth. 

Were there space here, I could elaborate my sketchy account of 
Pidal’s fascinating investigation. But enough has been said, I trust, to 
establish the essential difference between epic composition in France 
and in Spain: the one, romantic and separated by three or four cen- 
turies from the events described; and the other, a detailed historical 
account of contemporary happenings. Bédier and Menéndez Pidal 
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may both be correct in their respective interpretations: only, in that 
case, the Spanish epic is a different type of composition, not merely 
a different stage of development, from the chansons de geste. 


This brings me, at long last, to the real object of this paper, which 
is to ask: Is either of the two interpretations applicable to the study 
of another epic story—that of Arthur? Or, to express my idea suc- 
cinctly, which—if either—throws light on the earliest written docu- 
ment we possess, the so-called Arthuriana of Nennius? It becomes 
clear at once that, despite Nennius’ claim to be writing history (his 
work is entitled Historia Brittonum), the Arthurian history he pur- 
ports to be writing does not, in his account, fit the account of the Saxon 
invasions of which it is made a part. And, further, as all scholars 
dealing with the problem have seen, it appears removed in time with 
respect to the era in which it is placed. It is, then, the Bédier explana- 
tion, if any, which a priori offers the greater chance of throwing light 
on the problem of Arthur. 

Generally speaking, the date of the Arthuriana is 826. But that this 
work is closely following an earlier work, dating somewhere between 
687 (Thurneysen) and 774 (Lot), is admitted by all who have studied 
the Arthuriana with any care—by Mommsen, Thurneysen, Faral, and 
recently by Lot. This earlier work, which I shall designate as X, gives 
the following laconic account of the rise and exploits of the British 





leader. 

In the fifth century Vortigern reigned in Britain (chaps. 13 ff.). 
During his reign he was threatened by the Picts and Scots and pressed 
hard by the Romans. In these circumstances three ships reached 
Britain from Germany; they were filled with exiles from that country 
and among them were Horsa and Hengist, sons of Guitglis. . . . son of 
Woden. Vortigern handed over to them the isle of Thanet. 

In the course of time Hengist, whose daughter had married Vorti- 
gern (chaps. 36 ff.), said to the latter: “I am now your father; follow 
my advice. I shall summon to Britain my son and his cousin, trusted 
warriors; they will fight the Scots. Give them the regions of the 
north: iuxta murum qui vocatur Guaul [i.e., Lat. vallum; ef. Lot, p. 
177].”’ Thus it was done, and Ochta and Ebissa arrived in forty barks. 
...and occupied the territory between the wall and the Firth of 
Forth. That is, they occupied Bernicia. 
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We pass next to the sixth century. At that time, says our author 
(chap. 56), the Saxons grew in power and numbers in Britain. Hengist 
having died, Ochta, his son, came down from the north to Kent and 
from him are sprung the Kentish kings. Then follows what we may 
call the crucial Arthurian passage. There is a break in the argument, 
followed by the significant lines: 


Tune Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis diebus, 
Cum regibus Brittonum, sed ipse dux erat bellorum.’ 


It is essential for our discussion to note the distinction here made by 
the text. Arthur is not a king but a duz or “leader” in battles. Of 
these he fought twelve: et in omnibus bellis victor extitit; so that the 
Saxons had to draw help from Germany a third time before they 
triumphed in Britain. 

Omitting for the moment all critical commentary as to how this 
text was assembled, I pass immediately to the account of the twelve 
battles as constituting, together with the brief Latin passage quoted 
above, the germ from which the bulk of the Arthurian epic, as we 
know it from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum Britanniae 
(1136-38), later grew. 

At this point, however, we encounter a real difficulty. The author 
lists Arthur’s battles but in so fragmentary a form as to make any very 
definite localization of them impracticable. The very number of the 
battles is suspicious (twelve being a traditional figure)—the more so, 
says Lot, because the author has lumped together the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth battles by placing all four swper flumen quod dicitur 
Dubglas ....in regione Linnuis. Much ink has been spilled over this 
vague statement. Presumably Dubglas is English Douglas, a frequent 
enough river name; and, if Linnuis is Scotch Lennoz, as Lot affirms, 
then Dubglas is the stream flowing into Loch Lomand, close to Dum- 
barton (Celtic Dunbreaton, ‘fort of the Britons’), once the capital of 
Strathclyde and adjacent to the Antonine wall, which extended from 
the Clyde to the Forth. 

7 Arthur G. Brodeur (University 6f California publications in English, III [1939], 237— 
84) thinks the lines are a remnant of a Latin poem, however doubtful this may be. Bro- 
deur's article merits careful attention, but his views on the Arthurian battles take little 
account of the facts involved. 

8 See the fundamental article of Anscombe, ZC Ph, V (1905), 105 ff., as well as Edmond 


Faral, Légende arthurienne, I, 53-78, and Ferdinand Lot, Nennius etl’ Historia Brittonum; 
étude critique, pp. 68-71 and 194—96. 
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Turning now to the first battle in Nennius’ list, we find that it is 
located in ostium fluminis quod dicitur Glein. Here, at least, we are on 
firmer ground. Most authorities agree that Glein is equivalent to 
Gleni in Northumberland, known to Bede (II, xiv, p. 115). It flows 
into the Till, north of Hadrian’s wall. Today it is known as Beau- 
mont Water. 

With regard to the sixth battle—super flumen quod vocatur Bassas— 
we are again baffled. Lot sums up the discussion of Anscombe and 
Faral by remarking: “Aucune identification n’emporte conviction, 
mais ce nom rappelle celui du lac Bassenthwaite en Westmoreland.” 
This locality would be suitable since Bassenthwaite is south of Car- 
lisle, quite near the Hadrian limes. Nor does the ending thwaite, 
which means ‘clearing,’ offer any difficulty. The objection to the 
identification is that Bassen can hardly be Nennius’ Bassas, since 
Bassen was originally Bastun (i.e., Bastuntwait),® the origin of which 
is doubtful. 

The seventh again seems certain: in silva Celidonis, id est Cat Coit 
Celidon (“battle of the forest of Celidon’’), that is the Caledonian 
Forest (on Celidon=Calidon, see J. Loth, RC, XLVII [1930], 1), 
which extended from Menteith to Dunkeld in Perthshire, thus near 
the Antonine rampart. It might be added that, according to Tacitus, 
the Romans first invaded Caledonia under Agricola (ca. a.p. 83); 
they penetrated into Perthshire and fought a decisive battle on the 
slopes of Mons Graupius; but this event, while important to his- 
torians, can hardly be reflected in Arthur’s battle. 

The eighth battle is at last a definite locality: in castello Guinnion, 
in quo Arthur portavit imaginem sanctae Mariae perpetuae virginis 
super humeros suos et pagani versi sunt in fugam—a statement revealing 
the clerical bias of our author and later considerably expanded in the 
Arthur story by Geoffrey. More important, however, for our inquiry 
is the fact that Guinnion must be Roman Vinnovium. Of this there is 
no doubt, and what is more significant still is that Vinnovium (mod. 
Binchester) is situated on the old Roman road leading in Roman 
times from York or Eburacum to the wall of Hadrian. It was through 
Vinnovium that the sixth and other legions passed on their way north 
to defend the Scottish limes in the days of Hadrian, Antoninus, and 


Septimus Severus. 


® See H. Lindkvist, Middle English place-names of Scandinavian origin, p. 103. 
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The remaining battles can be dealt with briefly. The twelfth, that 
of Badon Mount, eliminates itself because X, or perhaps Nennius 
himself, borrowed the name from Gildas’ De excidio. In any event, it 
has no connection with the original Arthur in my opinion. Like the 
eighth, the ninth is again a fixed locality: in Urbe Legionis (MSS M 
and N: quae bryttanicae cair lion dicitur). All Nennian critics agree 
that this is Chester, the Legacaestir of the Saxons. Being on the Deva 
or Dee, this would bring Arthur’s campaigns into the west and quite a 
distance from the scene of his other exploits on the Scottish border. 
On the other hand, it may be significant that, like York, Chester was 
the seat of a famous Roman legion (the twentieth’) and that it lay on 
the road which Antoninus followed when he went north. For the 
tenth battle—in litore fluminis quod vocatur Tribuit (some MSS: Tra- 
hreuoit)—Lot categorically accepts Skene’s suggestion (Four ancient 
books, I, 56-57) that this is Gaelic traeth gwerit, i.e., the Firth of Forth. 
Finally, the eleventh in Monte Agned defies identification unless we 
accept the scribes’ interpretation in MSS C, D, G, and L, who add 
the words: qui nominatur Breguion (P and Q: cat Bregomion), for, as 
Lot discerned," Bregomion is modern Brougham in Westmoreland, the 
Roman Brocavo or Brovonacis, southwest of the Hadrian wall. Inci- 
dentally, I might say that Brougham still boasts a hill, surrounded by 
a rampart, called ‘““King Arthur’s Round Table.” 

What inferences are now possible, or admissible, with regard to 
Arthur? Faral disposes of the matter, in his usual cavalier fashion, by 
replying: 

Qui était Arthur? Quelque chef breton du Nord, dont la gloire n’était pas 
encore si large au milieu du VIII* siécle qu’elle fat parvenue aux oreilles de 
Béde [p. 153]. 





Lot, more precise and more penetrating, remarks: 


Qu’importe aprés tout que les chapitres ot l’on parle d’Arthur soient de 
Nennius rédigeant en 826 ou d’un prédécesseur du siécle précédent. Ce détail 
est secondaire. Ce qui demeure c’est que la légende arthurienne existait. 
Arthur était déja un héros national, si non un roi—on nous en avertit. Ses 
exploits guerriers étaient localisés alors dans le Nord de la Bretagne [p. 130]. 


10 See Collingwood, Roman Britain, pp. 155-57, for the revolt under Albinus which 
swept as far south as York and Chester; also Sir George MacDonald, The Roman wall in 
Scotland (2d ed., 1934), p. 410. 


uP, 17. 
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Thurneysen, restricting himself to the name of Arthur (ZCPh, XX 
[1933], 136), remarks: “‘Die Bausteine zu seiner Erklirung... . liegen 
bereit, sind aber noch nicht richtig zusammengefiigt.’’ To Thurneysen’s 
own reconstruction of the figure of Arthur, I shall return presently. The 
question that none of these scholars asks himself is this: Why should 
an eighth-century writer, in treating the Saxon invasions of the sixth, 
exalt a hero whose activity was engaged along the Scottish ramparts 
in the north and not in the east and south which the Saxons were in- 
vading? With the exception of Badon Mount, the location of which 
no one knows, not one of the battles in the Nennian list properly fits a 
war against the Saxons. 

One reason for this misfit is, of course, that the pre-Nennian X is in 
part following Gildas and Bede. From Bede he got the name of Octha 
(see Lot, p. 66) and the confusion between Saxons and Angles. From 
Gildas he got his general account of the Saxon invasions and the re- 
sistance of the British under Ambrosius. But where Gildas (De excidio, 
chap. 25) had given a plausible tale of the reasons for the Saxon in- 
vasions, he made a substitution which was contradictory. Gildas had 
said that the British of the fifth century, driven to bay by the Picts 
and Scots, sought the help of the Saxons—and that, when these in 
turn fell upon them, the British took as their leader a surviving 
Roman: duce Ambrosio Aureliano viro modesto, qui solus forte romanae 
gentis tantae tempestatis collisione, occisis in eadem parentibus, purpura 
nimirum indutis, superfuerat—he then, Ambrosius,'” led them to 
victory at the battle of Badon Mount. 

Nennius’ predecessor changed this account (1) by relegating Am- 
brosius to an entirely different part of his Historia (the episode of 
Vortigern’s Tower)" and (2) by putting in his place as dux the Arthur 
dux bellorum, i.e., of the twelve battles. Hence two matters are quite 
clear from Gildas: first, why the Picts and Scots are made the back- 


12 See the excellent remarks of Kemp Malone, MLN, LIITI (1938), 221. 


13 On the theme of Vortigern's Tower see Faral, I, 110 ff. For an admirable charac- 
terization of the ‘Arthur’ of the Welsh saints’ lives see Faral, I, 242-44. Here the tradition 
of Gildas’ superbus tyrannus survives. But, as Faral goes on to say, ‘‘l’orgueil national ne 
manquait ni au peuple, ni au clergé gallois. Le guerrier Arthur, par ses seules vertus 
d'homme de combat, s'imposait 4 l'imagination: il était désigné pour devenir le champion 
toujours plus glorieux de l'indépendance bretonne’’—an observation that is well worth 





pondering. Very valuable also is Professor Tatlock’s learned article on ‘‘The dates of the 
Arthurian saints’ legends,"’ Speculum, XIV (1939), 345-65, although I am convinced that 
there was much more to the ‘‘Briton hope’’ than Tatlock appears to think. See now Roger 
S. Loomis, Romanic review, XXXII (1941), 3-38. 
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ground of Saxon invasions; and, second, why finally a Roman is needed 
to drive the Saxons out. But what remains obscure and illogical is 
that in X the name of this dux is Arthur and that his battles are laid 
in the north, where, properly speaking, they must have been waged 
against the Picts and Scots and not against the Saxons. The conclu- 
sion appears to me quite obvious; namely, that X brought into the 
Gildas-Bede tradition on the Saxon invasions Arthurian material that 
was entirely foreign to it. 

I regret abusing the reader’s patience with so much rather technical 
detail. Its value will, I think, appear from the inferences which we can 
now draw. Faral is correct in stating definitely that Arthur was 
“quelque chef ... du nord’’—though his name would not necessarily 
prove that he was “‘breton,”’ i.e., British. So, too, one can follow Lot 
when he says (p. 130): “la légende arthurienne existait.”” Of this, 
X gives only the barest indication of the high points: the duz bellorum, 
the location of his battles in the north, the fact that two of the battles 
are connected with towns on Roman roads—Vinnovium and Urbs 
legionis, the general attribution of his campaigns to the neighborhood 
of the murus of Hadrian and the vallum of Antoninus, one of these 
fortifications being specifically mentioned.'* If the reader will com- 
pare these facts with Gildas’ references to the Scottish limites," he 
will see that X for all his sketchiness probably has a definite back- 
ground in mind. And further, if we apply the method of Bédier to the 
Arthuriana, the presence of the Roman limites may well account—in 
some unforeseen way—for the legend of a Roman Arturus or Artor- 
ius'® in that region. 

Let us consider the arguments for and against such a hypothesis. 

In an article published in 1925 (MP, XXII, 372 ff.), unfortunately 
overlooked by all scholars except Thurneysen (and the exception is 
noteworthy), Kemp Malone suggested—to be sure, with some mis- 
giving—a historical Roman prototype for the Nennian and Galfridian 
Arthur. This person is none other than the L. Artorius Castus, who 
was once commander of -the Sixth Legion in Britain under the em- 
peror Hadrian. Roman histories, it is true, make no mention of him. 
But an ornate areca (coffin) of white marble (CIL 1919), found at 


14 See MacDonald, p. 31. 15 See ibid., p. 26. 

16On an Arturius (Faral [I, 135] calls him Artusius) mentioned in Adamnan’s Vita 
Columbae as the name of a prince (he fell in 596) of the Scoto-Irish kingdom of Dalreida 
see Chambers, Arthur of Britain, p. 169, and Bruce, Evolution, I, 6. 
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Podstrana in the region of ancient Epetium (mod. Strobez) near Split, 
though partly fragmentary, gives the main points of his career, and 
these are supported by CIL 12791 discovered in the same region. 
Thurneysen puts the matter as follows: 

Nun hat Malone auf die etwas fragmentarische Inschrift C I L Nr. 1919 
und Nr. 8513 [this seems to be an error for No. 12791] aufmerksam gemacht, 
wonach L. Artorius Castus, wahrscheinlich ein Dalmatier, um die Mitte des 
2. Jh.s praefectus legionis VI Uictricis (in Eburacum) war und brittanische 
Truppen gegen die Armoricani fiihrte, also eine hohe Stellung einnahm. Aber 
wie das bei diesem Stoff . . . . unvermeidlich scheint, schiesst Malone wieder 
iibers Ziel und glaubt .... in diesem Artorius eben den beriihmten Arthur 


sehen zu diirfen. 

I quote these words for several reasons. First, it is possible that Ma- 
lone overshot his goal, though not necessarily in the direction Thurney- 
sen thought. Second, no less a scholar than Mommsen held that Ar- 
torius’ expedition may well have been (nihil quod obstat) against the 
Armoricans. And, third, Thurneysen offers his own explanation of the 
connection between Artorius and Arturus, which in effect is merely a 
modification, and a poor one, of Malone’s. Here it is: 

An der Geschichtlichkeit des Helden Arthur und seines Namens brauchen 

wir nicht mehr zu zweifeln. Ein Urahne [an ancestor] wird an jenem Feldzug 
[the one against the Armoricans] teilgenommen haben und einen Sohn nach 
dem Héchstkommandierenden benannt haben. Von diesem hat dann der 
Arthur des 5. Jh.s seinen Namen ererbt [p. 137]. 
In other words, we are asked to believe that L. Artorius Castus had a 
follower, who named a son after Artorius; from this son the pre-Nen- 
nian Arthur took his name. In this scholarly House-That-Jack-Built 
there is, alas! not a vestige of historical evidence. With his right hand, 
Thurneysen accepts Malone; with his left, he rejects him in favor of an 
explanation that is wholly fanciful. 

The regret that one feels with respect to so thorough a scholar as 
Thurneysen is that he did not consult the evidence brought together 
by Sir George MacDonald in The Roman wall in Scotland. Not that 
the epigraphic testimony which MacDonald adduces from the Roman 
limites (the region between the Solway and the Clyde) has any refer- 
ences to Artorius, but it is rich as regards the activities of the Sixth 
Legion of which Artorius was the commander. 

I have time to repeat only a small part of the evidence here. Mac- 


Donald says: 
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The precise date at which the Sixth Legion—Legio Sexta Victrix Pia 
Fidelis—came to Britain is doubtful. That it crossed direct from Germany 
some time in the reign of Hadrian is rendered certain by epigraphic evidence 
(CIL, VI, No. 1549)..... As its headquarters were fixed at York (EHbura- 
cum), it is clear that it was brought over to replace the Ninth Legion after the 
latter had been cut to pieces by the Brigantes. This cannot have been long 
before the construction of Hadrian’s Wall, at the building of which it must 
have assisted. Two decades later, a vexillation (of the legion) was engaged in 
making the Scottish Limes [p. 409]. 

The probable date of Hadrian’s crossing is A.D. 122. Spartian, the 
historian, tells us that the murus (or stone rampart) Hadrian had 
erected extended per octoginta milia passuum, which adequately fits 
the distance between Carlisle and the modern Newcastle. Capitolinus 
in his biography of Antoninus Pius—Hadrian’s successor—is even 
more explicit. He says: 

Through his legates Antoninus carried on many wars; for he subdued the 

Britons through Lollius Urbicus, a legate, and after driving back the bar- 
barians, erected another wall of turf: alid muro cespiticio. 
To be sure, Capitolinus is silent about its site and its length, but nu- 
merous inscribed stones—and one of these (No. 39) mentions the 
vexillation of the Sixth Legion—have been recovered from the region 
between the Clyde and the Forth, and not only do these discoveries 
confirm Capitolinus with regard to Lollius Urbicus but they term the 
barrier vallum (not murus). Finally, a slab of stone (MacDonald, PI. 
Ib), recovered from the river Tyne at Newcastle in 1903, bears an in- 
scription to Antoninus Pius by a draft or drafts of men sent from 
Upper and Lower Germany as special reinforcements to the three 
British legions (II at Caerleon, VI at York, and XX at Chester) under 
Julius Verus, governor of Britain. 

We realize then that, while the name of Arthur has not yet been 
found on any of the inscriptions recovered in Britain, the legion of 
which he was commander is again and again mentioned. We know that 
the Sixth Legion assisted in the repulse of the barbarians and in the 
building of Hadrian’s murus. It is certain that a detachment from it 
was once stationed at the foot of Croy Hill and helped to make the 
rampart or vallum of Antoninus. Is it not probable that its comman- 
der, Artorius, had some part in these border campaigns before he, as a 
dux legionum, went on the expedition against the Armoricans—as the 
Dalmatian areca testifies? 
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But how was the legendary fame of a second-century dux handed 
down to the seventh-century pre-Nennius?!’ I do not know. If we 
employed Bédier’s method, we should need two pieces of evidence not 
now available. First, a seventh-century record of the second-century 
event. Einhard’s Vita Karoli supplied such a record of Charles’s 
campaign in 778, and the poet of the Roland, according to Bédier, may 
have seen it in 1100 or thereabout. Did X have any record, whether 
written or oral, about a Roman chieftain Arthur? Are the lines cited 
above, beginning T'unc Arthur, etc., a remnant of an epico-lyric song? 
I do not know. Bédier’s other test is the shrine of the epic hero on one 
of the pilgrimage roads: Roland’s tomb at Blaye, or Girard’s at 
Vézelay, or William’s at Gellone. About these monuments, according 
to his view, the epic saga grew. That, we must grant, is at least a 
possibility in the case of Arthur. The ruins of the limites were there 
and are mentioned by Nennius, Gildas, and Bede. A little imagination 
and I have convinced myself and some of my readers that this is what 
happened: somehow the ruins kept alive the fame of Arthur, until by 
the seventh century he was sung about as a duz bellorum in the Saxon 
wars—or, rather, in borderland wars which pre-Nennius shifted to the 
Saxons. But proof of this I have none. 

Nevertheless, I believe that, better than anyone else, Bédier has 
indicated the proper method of investigating the Arthurian problem. 
Thanks to Malone—and Thurneysen—we now know in what quarter 
to look for the historical Arthur. If he ever emerges from the northern 
mists in which his historicity is shrouded, it will be because someone, 
following in the French scholar’s footsteps—more fortunate than we— 
will have found the necessary pieces of medieval evidence that we 
still lack. Meantime, I hold that L. Artorius Castus remains our best 
bet. 

University oF Cu1caGco 

17 On the reference in the Welsh Gododdin (ll. 1241-42) to a warrior who ‘‘glutted the 
black ravens on the rampart of the city, though he was no Arthur,’ see Kenneth Jackson, 
Antiquity, XIII (1939), 25-34. Professor Jackson thinks that the Gododdin is ‘‘the work of 
a contemporary poet of the late sixth century.’’ This, then, would be a still earlier reference 
to ‘‘Arthur.’’ The poem is an elegy of the British warriors killed at Catraeth. According to 
Jackson this place ‘‘may be Carriden at the eastern end of the Antonine Wall’’ (p. 25). On 
the other hand, according to Professor Ifor Williams, the editor of the poem, it is identical 


with Catterick (Bede’s Cataracta) and may be the Cataractonium on the Roman road con- 
necting the Hadrian limes with York. In either case, we are again on familiar ground. 











ANTI-PETRARCHISM OF THE PLEIADE 


ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 


HE definitive history of the Pléiade now being undertaken by 

M. Henri Chamard reaffirms the Petrarchism of the Pléiade 

but concedes in passing that at least two of these poets reacted 
against Petrarch, adducing as evidence Du Bellay’s poem “A une 
Dame,” later called “Contre les Pétrarquistes,’’ and Ronsard’s 
“Elégie 4 son livre.’”! Similar condemnations of Petrarchism by the 
French poets of the Middle Renaissance, however, could be multiplied 
several fold. To learn how widespread this opposition became, one 
needs only to look through their poetic works and note the many ex- 
pressions of anti-Petrarchism by the Pléiade poets and their associates 
of the Brigade. 

In general, most literary historians have been content to regard the 
Pléiade poets as confirmed Petrarchists. Meozzo’s recent study of 
European Petrarchism is typical of this view.? Arturo Graf, the first 
to record any reaction against Petrarchism, has shown how strong 
the reaction grew in Italy,? enabling Vianey to observe that anti- 
Petrarchism in France was a natural importation—like the rest of the 
borrowed ultramontane movements.‘ Neither Vianey nor Piéri, in 
his Pétrarque et Ronsard, attempts a survey of this reaction of the 
Pléiade. Vianey limits himself to the representative ““A une Dame,” 
while Piéri mentions only the admission of Jodelle, ‘How many times 
have my verses gilded those black locks worthy of a Medusa?” and 
Desportes’s statement that love makes a man say “ce qui n’est 
point.’”® 

These meager samples of anti-Petrarchistic passages neither cover 
the ground nor lead to a full understanding of the quasi-moral issue 
that underlay the Pléiade’s objections. They do not make clear that 
the principle involved was an integral part of the Pléiade’s literary 


1H. Chamard, Histoire dela Pléiade (Paris, 1939 ), I, 274; II, 149. 

2 A. Meozzo, Il Petrarchismo Europeo (Secolo XVI: Pisa, 1934), pp. 40-166. 

3 Arturo Graf, Il Cinquecento (Torino, 1888), pp. 3-86. 

4 J. Vianey, Pétrarquisme en France au X VI® siécle (Montpellier, 1909), p. 177. 
5M. Piéri, Pétrarque et Ronsard (Marseille, 1896), p. 65. 
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credo. This was the conviction that mendacity in poetry was intoler- 
able, that an essential of all creative writing was, to employ Scaliger’s 
term, 4\70e.a,° which translated into Renaissance critical terminology 
meant “‘literary honesty.”” As the passages quoted below will indicate, 
the battle against Petrarchism was waged on ethical grounds. Every 
attack of these French poets on the Italian caposcuola questions his 
sincerity directly or indirectly. 

True, Petrarch had won their admiration for many reasons. For- 
mally, they adopted the medium of the sonnet; linguistically, they 
admired his use of the vulgar tongue; artistically, they acknowledged 
Petrarch as a model;’ psychologically, they were awed by the glory 
which the Florentine had won for himself, his Laura, his Sorgue, and 
his Tuscany—a glory which cast his predecessors so deeply into the 
shadow that Ronsard speaks of his appearance in ‘“‘the night of Dante 
and Cavalcanti’? much as Rabelais speaks of the night of the Middle 
Ages.* Du Bellay implies to the architect Pierre Lescot that the three 
greatest poets of the past were Homer, Vergil, and Petrarch.? Not- 
withstanding all this, these poets became possessed with the notion 
that Petrarch was not honest with his readers, that what Petrarch had 
felt and what he had written were two different things. The reaction 
came early, even earlier than Du Bellay’s ‘A une Dame,” written in 
1553. We have evidence of it as early as 1542. 

In 1542 Antoine Héroét voiced the first objections. This Lyonese 
Platonist, on the outer fringe of the Pléiade circle, should certainly 
have encouraged any expression of idealistic love but is struck only 
with the insincerity of the plaints of Petrarch. True, androgynous 
love has no place for such plaints. These dishonest tears and sighs, this 
“eold contention,” he writes in the Parfaicte amie, are for the con- 
sumption of servants. He condemns master and disciples alike: 

Tous les escripts et larmoyants autheurs, 
Tout le Pétrarque et ses imitateurs, 


Qui de souspirs et de froydes querelles 
Remplissent |’air en parlant aux estoilles.!° 


6 J.-C. Scaliger, Poetices libri septem (Heidelberg, 1617), p. 403. 
7 Du Bellay (ed. Chamard), I, 69; Baif (ed. Marty-Laveaux), I, 228; Pontus (ed. Marty- 
Laveaux), p. 125;see also Du Bartas (ed. U. T. Holmes), II, 3, for a later acknowledgment. 


8’ Ronsard (ed. Laumonier-Lemerre), VI, 27. 
* Du Bellay, II, 179. 10 Heroét, Parfaicte amie, vss. 1511-14. 
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Nor could the Pléiade believe in the purely chaste relationship 
which Petrarch professed to share with his lady. Agreeing with Du 
Bellay that a poem must honestly reflect the feelings of the author," 
they found it incredible that a man should spend thirty-one (the figure 
varied) years sighing over a love purportedly on a noli tangere basis. 
Ronsard was the most vehement and the most articulate in his charges 
against the good faith of the Tuscan Apollo. For this reason we sus- 
pend strict chronology in presenting the evidence that follows. 

Et que le bon Pétrarque un tel péché ne fist, 
Qui fut trente & un an amoureux de sa dame, 
Sans qu’un autre jamays luy peust eschauffer l’ame: 
Respons-luy je te pri’, que Pétrarque sur moy 
N’avoit authorité de me donner sa loy ... 

Luy mesme ne fut tel: car a voir son escrit 
Il estoit esveillé d’un trop gentil esprit 
Pour estre sot trente ans, abusant sa jeunesse 
Et sa Muse au giron d’une vieille maistresse: 
Ou bien il jouyssoit de sa Laurette, ou bien 
Il estoit un grand fat d’aimer sans avoir rien. 
Ce que je ne puis croire, aussi n’est-il croyable.'* 


This “elegy,’’ beginning the second book of the Amours after 1560, 
appeared in 1556 at the close of the Nouvelle continuation des Amours. 
Although not so early as Héroét’s Parfaicte amie, this poem and Du 
Bellay’s ““‘A une Dame”’ (1553) make one realize that the disillusion 
set in relatively early. There are other early charges of insincerity in 
the first book of Ronsard’s Amours. Witness the admission, 

Quand je soulois en mon estude lire 

Du Florentin les lamentables vois, 


Comme incredule alors je ne pouvois 
En le moquant, me contenir de rire.!° 


In another piece Ronsard writes to his lady that he is suffering too 
keenly the pangs of love to start lamenting and ‘‘Petrarchising.’’4 
Later in his works he will again use the verb “‘Petrarchise”’ in this 
pejorative sense.® 

11 Cf. Du Bellay’s remarks on Statius and Vergil (ed. Chamard), IV, 173-74. 

12 Ronsard, I, 126-27. 


13 Tbid., p. 105. 
14 Thid., p. 60. 18 Thid., VI, 226. 
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In his “‘A une Dame” Du Bellay considers Petrarchism a studied 
art based upon the falsifying of one’s emotions. 
J’ay oublié l’art de pétrarquizer. 
Je veulx d’amour franchement deviser 
Sans vous flater, et sans me deguiser. 
Ceulx qui font tant de plaintes 
N’ont pas le quart d’une vraye amitié, 
Et n’ont pas tant de peine Ja moitié, 
Comme leurs yeulx, pour vous faire pitié, 
Getent de larmes feintes.!® 


Again in the same poem, Du Bellay regrets those good old days when 
Petrarch was unknown and people talked to their lovers without the 
deceitful employment of falseness (fard ou couverture). This wish is 
reminiscent not only of Marot’s “Amour du siécle antique,”’ as Cham- 
ard points out,'’ but also of Marot’s ‘‘A une mal contente d’avoir esté 
sobrement louée.’’'® It anticipates as well the regrets of Don Quijote 
at the passing of the golden age: 

Entonces se decoraban los concetos amorosos del alma simple y sencil- 
lamente, del mesmo modo y manera que ella los concebfa, sin buscar arti- 
ficioso rodeo de palabras para encarecerlos. No habfa la fraude, el engaiio, ni 
la malicia mezcladose con la verdad y Ilaneza.!® 


Similar complaints about the fraud and deceit of Petrarchistic 
verse are found in almost all the Pléiade. In his Amours diverses Jean- 
Antoine de Baif states that this is the reason why ladies no longer 
believe love sonnets: ““They know our treachery, our fine reasonings, 
and our habit of deceiving them.’’° Jodelle admits that he hates the 
“deceitful custom of crying” adopted by contemporary love poets, 
who have “‘only their tears as the subject of their verse.’ In another 
poem he writes that these tearful sighs are greater than the winds that 
Ulysses had inclosed on his ship, fine winds coming from their heads 
and not their hearts.” Again, Jodelle decries the fact that 


16 Du Bellay, IV, 205. 

17 Marot, @uvres poétiques (Paris, 1920), I, 438 
18 Tbid., p. 335. 

19 Cervantes, Don Quijote, Book I, chap. ix. 


20 Baif, I, 348. 
21 Jodelle (ed. Marty-Laveaux), IT, 19. 22 Ibid., p. 54. 
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Tous les chans des amans sont 
Pleins d’un mal que point ils n’ont, 
Pleins de tourments et de pleurs, 
De glaces et de flames: 

Mais feintes sont leurs douleurs, 
Ainsi que leurs ames.?* 


Jacques Tahureau is moved to hope that the variable style and 
amours mensongers of the foreign poets will not find their way into his 
poetry and falsify it.2* Just who is meant by “foreign poets” is brought 
out in the following indictment by Du Bellay: 

Quant est de moy, je ne pris onq’ plaisir 
A contre-faire un amoureux desir, 
Comme ceulx-li qui aiment par la plume 


Car je ne suis ny Tuscan, ny Lombard.” 


Pontus de Tyard also calls this love verse chants mensongers.* 

So strong did the charge of insincerity and untruth in Petrarch 
therefore become that the Petrarchistic sonnet itself became ques- 
tionable as a form of addressing one’s love. It was certainly with the 
help of Petrarchism that love came to be known as oracle de mensonge 
by the mid-period of the Pléiade.*” The sins of the followers perpetu- 
ated and even exceeded those of the master, as Ronsard observed to 
Del Bene.?® Hence, by the mid-1550’s, if a poet was to have his lady 
believe that his protestations were more than mere fiction, he had to 
take pains to assure her that he was not merely writing in the Pe- 
trarchistic vein. One finds all manner of these assurances in the amor- 
istic poetry of the Pléiade. Rémy Belleau begins sonnets with ‘‘Mai- 
stresse, croyez moy, je ne suis point menteur,’’ and “Je n’en mentiray 
point, quand ce baiser je pris,’’ etc.2? When Desportes sits down to 


23 Jbid., p. 51. 

24 J. Tahureau, Poésies (Paris, 1870), I, 56. 

2 Du Bellay, V, 79. % Pontus, p. 187. 

27 Desportes, @urres (Paris, 1858), p. 62. 

28 Ronsard, VI, 27. For an outburst against Petrarchism similar to these see the Uranie 
of Du Bartas (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935—40), II, 172: ‘‘Jene 
puis d’un cil sec voir mes seurs macquereles/Des amoureus Francois, dont les mignards 
escrits/Sont plains de feints souspirs, de feints pleurs, de feints cris,/D’impudiques dis- 
cours, et de vaines quereles.’’ 


29 Belleau (Marty-Laveaux), I, 146; II, 89. 
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begin his first book of amores to Diane, he strikes an anti-Petrarchistic 
note in the very first sonnet: “I’ll not aggrandize with rich fictions 
your beauties, your disdain, my faith and my passion: it will suffice 
that my pen adheres to the truth.”’*® Baif affixes this same type of dis- 
claimer to his love sonnets to Francine as early as 1555: “‘As for me, 
there’ll be no lying in these songs; I’ll describe our true friendship 
just as I feel the true stings of love.’’*! Olivier de Magny denies any 
note of falseness in his Soupirs, for his love is too holy: 

Ce n’est pas moy qui s¢ait d’une voix feinte 

Ou d’un semblant traitrement deguisé, 

Feindre mon cceur d’un amour embrasé 

Pour a tous vents la flamme en estre esteinte. 

Autre que moy d’une menteuse plainte 

Aura l’honneur des dames abusé.*” 
Jacques Tahureau echoes this same formula, ‘‘Ce n’est pas moy qui,” 
adding the simple clause, ‘qui veut, d’un feint ouvrage, par mille vers 
farder sa passion.”’** Desportes addresses his mistress in an elegy: 
“Mistress, writing thee, I have no wish to undertake to make my 
sorrows heard in a plaintive discourse,.... The pain is not mortal 
that speaks and breathes; mine is an infinite pain that one could not 
tell.”’** Lastly, Baif starts a quatrain of his Devis amoureuz, “Mi- 
gnonne, je jure ma foy, et ne t’en mentiray de rien.’’* 

In many of these passages it is no longer Petrarch himself, but 
rather the movement he initiated, which incurs the suspicion of the 
Pléiade. If at times some of the quotations do not mention Petrarch 
or Petrarchism by name, one must remember that artificiality of senti- 
ment in one’s love sonnets was at length considered by this group to 
be one and the same thing as Petrarchism. The reaction against this 
Italian movement was almost as vehement as the reaction against 
Italianism itself. To these poets Petrarchism came to imply two sorts 
of dishonesty. First, one exaggerated one’s feelings for a lady, or, if no 
sentiment existed at all, one feigned it. Second, one stooped to in- 
ordinate flattery or, to quote Vauquelin, to “words of silk.’’** Each of 


3° Desportes, p. 13. 31 Baif, I, 197. 
32 Magny, Soupirs (ed. Courbet), p. 68. 

33 Tahureau (ed. Blanchemain; Paris, 1870), II, 5. 

34 Desportes, p. 269. % Baif, IV, 381. 
36 Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Art poétique (Paris, 1885), p. 64. 
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these was contrary to the poet’s ethical duty to subscribe unerringly 
to truth. Hence, the recurring mentions of “truth” and “lying.”’ The 
reaction against Petrarchism, as we have seen, started as early as 1542 
with Héroét but was not voiced by the leaders of the Pléiade until at 
least ten years later. Their greatest admiration for Petrarch may be 
said to have coincided with the Blumzeit of their Pindarism, occupying 
the first half of the 1550’s. Censure of Petrarch is heard as early as and 
earlier than observations against Pindar and continues evenly dis- 
tributed thereafter. When, late in the following century, Boileau 
enunciates in his Art poétique: 
Je hais ces vains auteurs dont la muse forcée 


M’entretient de ses feux, toujours froide et glacée 
Qui s’affligent par art, ...37 


he is merely echoing a prejudice which had become a commonplace 
with that generation of poets whom he valued so lightly. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


37 Boileau, Art poétique, Chant II, vss. 45-47. 












































THE PARADOX OF TRADE AND MORALITY 
IN DEFOE! 


HANS H. ANDERSEN 


I 


N SEPTEMBER, 1719, shortly after the publication of the Far- 

ther adventures of Robinson Crusoe, Charles Gildon brought out 

a pamphlet entitled The life and strange surprizing adventures of 

Mr. D....DeF.....? It is a running commentary on the defects 

of Robinson Crusoe and lists among them the hero’s lack of scruples 
about the slave trade. The stricture is as follows: 

Well, having fix’d his Plantation, he sets out upon new Adventures, as 
Supercargo to a Portuguese Ship, bound to the Coast of Guinea to buy Slaves; 
and tho’ he afterwards proves so scrupulous about falling upon the Cannibals 
or Men-Eaters, yet he neither then nor afterwards found any check of Con- 
science in that infamous Trade of buying and selling of Men for Slaves; 
else one would have expected him to have attributed his Shipwreck to this 
very Cause.’ 


Referring to this passage Paul Dottin, who edited Gildon’s pamphlet 
in 1923, simply observes that ‘‘Crusoe, like his creator, cared little 
about humanitarian ideals. He was too matter-of-fact to indulge in 
philosophical musings about the ethics of a custom that was highly 
advantageous for his trade..... In Colonel Jack, De Foe advocates 
good treatment for slaves, but not the suppression of slavery.’’ 

Gildon would no doubt have been more caustic and Dottin more 
perplexed if they had been mindful of Defoe’s earlier diatribe against 
slavery in his Reformation of manners (1702). His invective fell on 
both the traders and the slaveholders: 

1 This article is based on my unpublished dissertation, ‘‘Daniel Defoe: a study in the 
conflict between commercialism and morality in the early eighteenth century’’ (University 
of Chicago, 1930). Here I modify my earlier conclusions and attempt only to resolve the 
paradox. I wish to thank Mr. A. W. Shaw, of Winnetka, Illinois, for his generosity in let- 
ting me use his copy of Defoe’s Review. My references, taken before the Review became 
available in the reprint issued by the Facsimile Text Society, are to Mr. Shaw’s copy. 
Vol. VI, it should be noted, is the Edinburgh reprint. 

2? Paul Dottin (ed.), Robinson Crusoe examin'd and criticis'd (London and Paris: Dent 
& Sons, 1923), pp. 56-57. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. ‘ Ibid., p. 156. 

[Mopern Pui.o.ocy, August, 1941] 
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The harmless Natives basely they trepan, 

And barter Baubles for the Souls of Men; 

The Wretches they to Christian Climes bring o’er, 
To serve worse Heathens than they did before. 
The Cruelties they suffer there are such, 
Amboyna’s nothing, they’ve out-done the Dutch. 


Cortez, Pizarro, Guzman, Penaloe, 
Who drank the Blood and Gold of Mezico, 
Who thirteen Millions of Souls destroy’d, 
And left one third of God’s Creation void, 
By Birth for Nature’s Butchery design’d, 
Compar’d to these are merciful and kind; 
Death could their cruellest Designs fulfil, 
Blood quench’d their Thirst, and it suffie’d to kill: 
But these the tender Coup de Grace deny, 
And make Men beg in vain for leave to die; 
To more than Spanish Cruelty inclin’d, 
Torment the Body, and debauch the Mind: 
The ling’ring Life of Slavery preserve, 
And vilely teach them both to Sin and serve. 
In vain they talk to them of Shades below, 
They fear no Hell but where such Christians go; 
Of Jesus Christ they very often hear, 
Often as his Blaspheming Servants Swear; 
They hear and wonder what strange Gods they be, 
Can bear with Patience such Indignity: 
They look for Famines, Plagues, Disease and Death, 
Blasts from above, and Earthquakes from beneath: 
But when they see regardless Heaven looks on, 
They curse our Gods, or think that we have none. 
Thus thousands to Religion are brought o’er, 
And made worse Devils than they were before.® 


In an article printed in 1926, Professor C. A. Moore incidentally 
took notice of Defoe’s attitudes toward slavery. Aware of the outright 
denunciation of slavery in Reformation of manners and, on the other 
hand, of the later recommendation, in Colonel Jack (1722), that 
slaves be treated humanely, Professor Moore suggested the possi- 
bility of a change in the attitude of Defoe, motivated, perhaps, by 
his growing interest in the African trade and by England’s acquisi- 
tion of the Assiento rights in 1713.° 

5 A true collection of the writings of the author of the True Born English-man (London, 


1703), pp. 77-78. 
‘‘Whig panegyric verse, 1700-1760,"" PMLA, XLI (1926), 391, 393, n. 49. 
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This hypothesis, however, is disturbed by other observations of 
Defoe on slavery. A few years before his attack in Reformation of 
manners, he had betrayed no scruples in considering an “agreement , 
with the Guinea Company to furnish two hundred negroes” for the 
economical construction of highways in England.” When in 1709 and 
later he had occasion to refer to the slave trade, he presented the same 
untroubled view. He said that slavery was absolutely essential to the 
prosperity of the colonies in America® and that the slave trade was 
highly advantageous and deserving of encouragement. In 1728, six 
years after Colonel Jack, he wrote as follows: 


Tus is a Trade of infinite Advantage, considering that these Negroes do 
not cost in the Country above 30 to 50 s. per Head; and if the Trade was un- 
interrupted, as it might, and I think indeed merits to be, we should, no doubt, 
including the Assiento, carry 40 to 50000 Slaves a Year from the Coast of 
Africa, and find Business enough for them all in our encreasing Colonies.°® 


A similar paradox may be observed in Defoe’s discussion of luxury. 
There is this difference here, that he usually took cognizance of the 
conflict, except in an occasional one-sided indictment of drunkenness 
as a ““Brutish Vice; a Sin so sordid, and so much a Force upon Nature, 
that had God Almighty enjoyn’d it as a Duty....many a Man 
would have ventur’d the Loss of Heaven, rather than have perform’d 
it.’"° He urged that the magistrates and gentry discountenance the 
vice by example but also by more direct methods: 

Now were our Gentlemen and Magistrates real Enemies to the Immorali- 
ties of this Age, did they really hate Drunkenness as a Vice, they would be 
forward and zealous to root the Practice of it out of the Neighbourhood, they 
would not be backward or asham’d to detect Vice, to disturb Drunken As- 
semblies..... i 


Ordinarily he also recognized the benefits as well as the evils of 
luxury. He did not, he said, “love to stint Mankind in their Beloved 
Gaiety..... In.... open, Large, and Plentiful Living... . is that 
Luxury Maintain’d, which . . . . however it may be a Vice in Morals, 


7 An essay on projects (1697), in The earlier life and uorks of Daniel Defoe, ed. H. Mor- 
ley (London, 1889), p: 73. 

8 Review, V, 559, 565, 568; VI, 520, 534; VII, 220, [607]; VIII, 26-28, 371, 626. 

9A plan of the English commerce (Oxford: Blackwell, 1927), p. 183. See also Review, 
VIII, 171, 175. 

10 The poor man’s plea (1698), in A true collection, p. 291. The same idea is repeated in 
Reformation of manners, p. 90, and in Serious reflections during the life and surprising ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, ed. G. A. Aitken (London, 1895), p. 83. 

11 The poor man’s plea, p. 298. 
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may at the same time be a Vertue in Trade,” and of this, he con- 
fessed, he could not “be forward to say,” that he “would have it 
Suppress’d ... .”’ considering that perhaps as many as two million 
people depended on it."* He acknowledged the common vices, “‘some 
which are really Vices,” including drunkenness, “‘to be vastly Ad- 
vantageous to the Common Wealth”: 


Your Pride I bring in carrying on your Trade, and your Luxury to be the 
chief Support of your Commerce; the Fop, the Beau, the Drunkard, the 
Dancing-Master, are all Fellow-Labourers in Employing the Poor, Propagat- 
ing our Manufactures, Encrease of Commerce, and Encouraging Navigation: 
How many Thousand Families are daily Employ’d by the Nameless Imperti- 
nences, and Numberless Retinue of the Toilet? What Fleets at Sea, what 
Families on Shoar, what Seamen, what innumerable Brewing and Adulterating, 
Rabbles of People are Employ’d, in the Manufacture of the Bottle, and carry- 
ing on the Wine Trade. 

Since then our Vices are by Necessity, thus made Vertues in our Trade, 
we must allow those Things we call Superfluities, to be Necessaries in Trade; 
and it is manifest, that he who would go about. to Reform effectually, the 
common Vices and Luxury of the Nation, at the same time begins the Ruin 
of our Trade; and by that Time he has brought us to be a Nation of Saints, 
will be sure to make us a Nation of Beggars——For, in short, if you were to 
Reduce Trade to nothing but the Necessary Things of Life, you would Dis- 
band such a Number of our People from their Lawful, as they think them, Em- 
ployments, that their Number would swallow up all the rest. 

What would become of our Portugal Trade, Spanish Trade, and Italian 
Trade, if no Wines were to be Imported, but what, as formerly, was sold by 
the Apothecaries? What of our Virginia Trade, if no Tobacco was smoak’d, 
but as Physick, for Necessity? What would become of our Colonies, if Sugar, 
Chocolate, Ginger, Pimento, and the like, of all which we have no Necessity, 
were Prohibited?! 


On the other hand, it was the height of extremity, he said, to do 
evil that good might come.'* At any rate, he would have “‘no Man 
take Measures .... to pursue a Luxurious Course, or think that he 
ought not to Reform, because it will Discourage Trade, till he is 
assur’d he has an Authority to do that Evil that Good may come’; 
and he asked such as indulge in luxury to consider ‘‘whether they do 
not do more than their Share, to Promote Trade and Publick Good, 
when they Ruine themselves, Soul and Body in the Attempt... .. o 


2 Review, III, 65-66 
13 Jhid., VIII, 739-40 14 Tbid., p. 582. 
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Such, he said, were “but Melancholly Patriots, and will find as little 
Honour, as Advantage in the Matter.’ 

Though he intermittently undertook to resolve the conflict by pro- 
posing a happy medium between extremes, the paradox continued 
to reappear. The following excerpts from the Compleat English trades- 
man reveal the conflicting views vividly and naively: 

How many Wines and Brandy wou’d be imported? how much Malt made, 
and Beer brew’d, and Spirits distill’d, and Coffee and Tea drank; if all Luxury 
and Intemperance were laid aside, if no more of all these was to be made use 
of, than a due moderation in the use of them all required? .. . . let any one 
that understands the general Consumption of these Liquors tell me, what 
defalcation he thinks wou’d be made in the revenue from what it is, as things 
now stand among us; and whether at least a million and half of that vast 
Revenue wou’d not be taken off from the account. 

But then, let them tell us also, what.a dreadful Blow wou’d this Reforma- 
tion be to Trade? however necessary, however call’d for by Heaven and 
Earth, however requir’d for the health both of Soul and Body, that’s not the 
question: But it wou’d be a clap of Thunder to the Nation: As it wou’d im- 
mediately save above a million of Money, so it wou’d immediately starve 
above a million of People. 

How many Ale-houses must shut up, how many Bushes be taken down, 
what an army of Drawers and Tapsters, that scum of the Rabble, wou’d 
immediately go a begging? what regiments of Gaugers and Excise-men, Tide- 
waiters and Searchers, and all the Mob of Custom-house and Excise Officers 
wou’d be disbanded, and left to the Grave and the Gallows? and what an 
innumerable throng of Women and Children, the wretched dependants of 
those miserables, wou’d come to the Parish for Bread?!* 


And as he became fully conscious of the paradox, he stood admit- 
tedly helpless before it: 


And what must be done in this case? ’tis a dreadful story; that’s the truth 
of it; the Nation’s Prosperity is built on the ruin of the Nation’s Morals; 
their Excesses are the Excess of their welfare, and in a Word, we must Preach 
no more to them Sobriety, Temperance, and Abatement either of Pride or 
Drunkenness, for if they shou’d reform they are undone; upon the giving 
up their Souls depends the keeping up their Bodies; and if you put a stop to 
the Excesses of the Age, as you lessen the Revenue, so you ruin the People; 
in short, Virtue would be really, in the very Letter of it, a SINKING FUND, for 
it wou’d in a Word sink the value of many of our most important Funds. .... 

What a poor Nation must we have been if we had been a sober, religious, 
temperate Nation? How had preserving our Morals made us Beggars? unless 


1 Tbhid., III, 65. 16 (London, 1727), IT, Part II, 103-5. 
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the Rich had run into Excesses and Crimes innumerable, How must innumer- 
able poor have starv’d? in a Word, it looks as if we were bound to be wicked 
or Poor, and go a sotting, or go a begging; the wealth of the Country is rais’d 
by its Wickedness, and if it shou’d be reform’d it wou’d be undone. 

Nor is this our case in our Liquors only, and in our gaieties of Dress, but in 
almost every thing else; particularly in our table Excesses; the wast and wan- 
tonness in Eating is come to such a height, that it is the support of innumer- 
able People. .... in a Word, was Eating and Drinking reduced to things 
needful only, and to needful quantities too, we shou’d be a most miserable 
Nation as to Trade, I won’t say but more of our People wou’d dye good Chris- 
tians, and many of them live longer too, as well as better than they do. 
But we shou’d have no more Trade than they have in Swedeland and Norway, 
comparatively speaking; and our moderation and temperance, practis’d first 
to reform our manners, wou’d be soon necessary to us, for want of Money to 
live better. 

It must be confess’d, Trade is almost universally founded upon Crime. 


17 


After Defoe had described at length, if not without misgivings, the 
benefits of luxury, all that he could finally do at the end of the book 
was to shift the emphasis to the objections: 


It is alledg’d, that if Vice is, as it too plainly appears, so much the support 
of our Trade, when I urge you to promote and support the Trade of the 
Nation, I tacitly insinuate, that we must Encourage our Vice for the En- 
couragement of our Trade; but this is such a Corrupt use of a just reasoning, 
that it needs no great art to overthrow it. 

I make no doubt, but that notwithstanding all that has been said of our 
Vice propagating our Commerce, yet our Trade might be supported, our 
Tradesmen be kept employ’d, and their Shops still be open’d, tho’ a Time of 
Reformation were to come, which I doubt is but too far off. 

Perhaps it wou’d at first give a turn to the present situation of Home- 
Trade, and there might be some little shock given to our sumptuary Em- 
ployments, and to those Shops and Shambles of Vice, the Victualling and 
Liquor Trades; but God forbid, that we shou’d be understood to prompt the 
Excesses of the Age, in order to preserve and encrease that particular branch 
of Commerce. 

I doubt not to shew the World, that we are not obliged to run into Extremes 
and Extravagancies in Dress to promote the Silk Manufactures, to have our 
poor People turn Sots and Drunkards, to promote the Malt and Brewing 
Trade, or the rich to support the Wine Trade; and so of other Madnesses 
which are the present Grievances of the Times.'® 


18 Ibid., pp. 171-72. 


17 Jbid., pp. 105-8. 
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Defoe could veer from side to side and at the same time confidently 
undertake to direct the bewildered tradesman, but when all was said, 
the paradox remained, and Defoe knew it. It was deeply rooted in 
his age. 

II 


The objections to both slavery and luxury had mainly a religious 
context. Compassion for the distressed, Defoe specifically noted, was a 
duty recommended by the Christian religion.’ It was the attribute 
with which the Creator himself designed to come to the rescue of 
depraved humanity,”° and a “debt of charity due from all mankind 
to their fellow-creatures. .... ”21 To Defoe, as to many of his con- 
temporaries,” the Christian ideal of charity was one of the noblest 
virtues—a virtue to which Defoe implicitly appealed in his denuncia- 
tion of slavery. It was unchristian cruelty which he attacked in 
Reformation of manners and again in Colonel Jack, where the humani- 
tarian treatment of the Negroes was purposely urged in order that 
“Gf possible Posterity might be perswaded to try gentler Methods with 
those miserable Creatures, and to use them with Humanity..... 7738 

The objection to luxury had its basis in the belief, central in Puri-| 
tan thought, that virtue consisted in transcending the demands of the 
passions. Defoe himself saw men universally “in their youth hurried ! 
down the stream of their worst affeccions by the meer insensible im- 
petuosity of nature. .... .””4 “The abstaining from evil” consisted in 
“man’s limiting and confining his desires,’’ as well as his actions.” 
This view was strengthened by Stoic philosophy. ‘‘Reason,” he wrote, 
‘fs a faithful Counsellor, with whom, would Men constantly consult 
without the Agency of their Passions they would be guided to more 
regular Actions than they are; as appears in the Lives of the old 
Philosophers, who by the Mastership of their Reason kept their Pas- 
sions, Appetites and Affections in a constant due Subjection to their 


19 Serious reflections, pp. 18-19, 112-14; Compleat English tradesman, II, Part I, 197. 

20 Tbid., p. 193. 

21 Ibid., [I], 130. 

22 For a list of writers and texts see Rae Blanchard, ‘‘Richard Steele as a moralist and 
social reformer’’ (unpublished diss., University of Chicago, 1927), pp. 31-34. 

23 Colonel Jack, I, 180. 

24 Compleat English gentleman (1728-29), ed. K. D. Biilbring (London, 1890), p. 111. 


2% Serious reflections, p. 8. 
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Understanding.””* Luxury was objectionable in that it pampered the 
passions. 

Although the seventeenth century saw a continual decline in sump- 
tuary legislation,?”? luxury remained under suspicion. The following 
observation, made by John Selden a few years before Defoe’s birth, 
records a widely held attitude, though not the author’s own: “Tis 
much ye Doctrine of ye times yt men should not please them selves; 
but denye themselves every thing they take delight in, not looke 
upon beauty, weare noe good Cloaths, eate noe good meate &c.’”8 
The whole duty of man (1658), a religious manual very popular in 
Defoe’s time, cautioned against excesses in dress, eating, and drink- 
ing.?® Attacks specifically on drunkenness came also in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century from the societies for reformation of man- 
ners,*° whose aims, though not methods, Defoe approved.*! Also in- 
dicative of sentiments against luxury was the occasional apology for 
trade, such as that of Charles Davenant in his Essay upon probable 
methods of making people gainers in the ballance of trade: 

Trade, without doubt, is in its nature a pernicious thing; it brings in that 
Wealth which introduces Luxury; it gives a rise to Fraud and Avarice, and 
extinguishes Virtue and Simplicity of Manners; it depraves a People, and 
makes way for that Corruption which never fails to end in Slavery, Foreign 
or Domestick. Licurgus, in the most perfect Model of Government that 
was ever fram’d, did banish it from his Common-wealth.*” 


Then he proceeded to point out that existing conditions made trade 
a “‘necessary Evil.”’ 

With these sentiments against slavery and luxury, England’s com- 
mercial appetite was directly at variance. Defoe lived in a period of 


26 Jure divino (London, 1706), Book III, p. 6, n. 

27 Frances E. Baldwin, Sumptuary legislation and personal regulation in England (Balti- 
more, 1926), chap. vi. The few measures that passed Parliament in the lifetime of Defoe 
were enacted mainly to protect home industries against foreign products (ibid., pp. 
265-66). 

28 Table talk (written before 1654, first published in 1689), ed. Sir Frederick Pollock 
(London, 1927), p. 40. 

29 (Dublin, 1812), pp. 175-95, 200-203. 

3° See, e.g., An account of the societies for reformation of manners, in England and Ire- 
land (1700) (5th ed.; London, 1701), pp. 48—49. 

31 Preface to the second edition of the Poor man’s plea (1698), in The shortest way with 
the Dissenters and other pamphlets (Oxford: Blackwell, 1927). See also the ‘‘Conclusion ' 
of his Reformation of manners. 

32 (London, 1699), p. 154. 
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great commercial expansion.** He was personally engaged in business 
for a time and had a life-long interest in England’s economic fortunes. 
He saw industry and trade as the means not only of subsistence for 
the people but of national greatness. ‘“The Power of Nations,”’ he de- 
clared, ‘“‘is not now measur’d, as it has been, by Prowess, Gallantry, 
and Conduct. ’Tis the Wealth of Nations that makes them Great. 

. .’34 And the main source of England’s wealth, he insisted, was 
trade. He was never more eloquent than when he described the na- 
tion’s dependence on trade: 


Trade is the Life and Wealth of this Nation, ’tis its Nobility, its Founda- 
tion, and the great Mine from whence its Wealth has sprung; whenever our 
Commerce dies, the Common-Wealth will languish, Government choak’d with 
Obstructions, will have the Green-Sickness, grow pale and faint, and by 
Degrees fall into an irretrievable Consumption. Trade is the Animal Spirit 
to this great Body, which having passed thro’ many Decoctions, is at last 
arriv’d to a Moral Capacity of enlivening the whole Frame.* 


Defoe was consistently averse to interference with any trade eco- 
nomically profitable to the nation. He objected strenuously to the 
prohibitions which England laid on exports to France for the irrele- 
vant reason that the two countries happened to be at war with each 
other,** and though in principle he was opposed to monopoly, he de- 
fended the exclusive privileges of the African Company against inter- 
lopers on the ground mainly that the valuable African trade (includ- 
ing, of course, the slave trade), which was “founded upon the most 
clear Principles of Commerce; namely, the meanest Export exchang’d 
for the richest Return,’’*? could be secured only by a company capa- 
ble, if necessary, of maintaining military forts in Africa.** He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the “South Sea” trade*® and of colonial expan- 


33 A. P. Usher, ‘‘The growth of English shipping, 1572—1922,"’ Quarterly journal of eco- 
nomics, XLII (May, 1928), 472, 473 (graph), 474. See also W. R. Scott, The constitution 
and finance of English, Scottish and Irish joint-stock companies (Oxford, 1910-12), I, 263 ff. 

34 Review, II, 78. 

35 Tbid., V, 459. For other praises of trade see the Compleat English tradesman, I, 246— 
, 250-51; A plan of the English commerce, pp. 13-14. 

36 Review, Vol. I, Nos. 81-83, 88; Vol. IV, No. 160; Vol. VII, Nos. 144—45; Vol. VIII, 
No. 167; Mercator: or commerce retrieved, No. 27. 
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37 A plan of the English commerce, p. 103. 
38 Review, Vol. V, Nos. 140, 142—43, 147, 150, 152, 156, 158; Vol. VI, Nos. 130, 132, 134, 
143, 152; Vol. VII, Nos. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 56, 59, 146, 148, 154; Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 1, 4, 10, 13, 16, 156, 170. 
39 Jbid., Vol. VIII, Nos. 38, 41, 43, 47, 49. 
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sion and development.*® To the end of his career he continued to 
make plans for extending England’s trade.“ 

The end of trade, for the individual tradesman as for the nation, 
was profit. “Garn,”’ Defoe declared, “is the Tradesman’s Life... . 
the Essence of his Being. . . . . ”” Though “‘Convenience, and the Supply 
of necessary Things for Life, were the first Causes indeed of Trade 
.... the Reason and End of the Tradesman,”’ he reiterated, “is to 
get Money.” 

’Tis the Pole-Star and Guide, the Aim and Design of all his Motions; ’tis 
the Center and Point to which all his Actions tend; ’tis the Soul of Business, 
the Spur of Industry, the Wheel that turns within all the Wheels of his whole 
Business, and gives Motion to all the rest. *? 


For the nation seen in its paternal capacity, the objective could brook 
no interference: 

The business of Trade is to get Money, to extend our Goods, consume our 
Produce, encrease Employment to our Poor, and enlarge the consumption of 
our Manufactures. We know no Parties in Commerce, no Alliances, no Ene- 
mies; they are our Friends we can Trade with to Advantage, tho’ otherwise 
hating us and hated by us; no Differences of State-Matters are concerned 
here; we know no Whig or TORY in Trade: There is no Popery in Commerce; 
it matters not to us what God they worship, what Religion they own, with 
whom we Trade; our Commerce worships but one Idol, viz. GAIN... .. 43 


Slavery and luxuries were obviously useful in so far as they also 
served this idol. The fact that it encouraged trade, Defoe observed 
with apparent misgivings, was a “‘sufficient defence now, of any branch 
of Commerce, however tending directly to the propagating Vice. 

. .’44 This conclusion was in keeping with the utterances of a num- 
ber of his contemporaries. In 1669, Thomas Manley had expressed 
the hope that no man would destroy navigation ‘“‘by putting bars to 
our intemperance and luxury. ... . ”45 The publisher of Josiah Child’s 
Discourse about trade (1690), like Defoe, opposed sumptuary legisla- 
tion. To the question, ‘‘Whether Foreign Commodities, such as tend 
to nourish Vice and Luxury, ought not for the publick Good to be 


49 Jbid., Vol. IV, Nos. 126, 134-39, 141-42. 
1 A plan of the English commerce, pp. 246-61. 
42 Compleat English tradesman, II, Part I, 79-80. See also A plan of the English com- 
merce, Pp. 24. 
43 Mercator, No. 155 ‘4 Compleat English tradesman, I1, Part II, 111. 
‘* Usury at siz per cent. examined (London, 1669), Preface. 
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prohibited by a Law, or by loading them with a deep Custom; such 
as Wines, Brandy, Sugar, Tobacco, &c.,’’ he confidently replied: 

I am humbly of opinion, with the most profound submission to all my Su- 
periours .... that it is not for the public Good to load, even such Commodi- 
ties, with so great a Duty, as doth, or may ruin our Plantations, or totally 
prevent the English from a possibility of supplying the Eastern and other 
parts of the World with these Commodities, because by so doing, We give 
away (the most precious of all our Trades) a great part of our Navigation, 
to our wiser Neighbours the Dutch..... - 

Sir Dudley North, in his Discourses upon trade (1691), also saw great 
disadvantages in restricting the trade in luxuries,‘? and, as we have 
seen, so did Davenant (1699). 

A view very similar to Defoe’s was that of Bernard Mandeville. 
Possibly Defoe even had him in mind when in his Plan of the English 
commerce he said that ‘“‘our Vices are so unhappily mingled with our 
Interest in Trade, that as a late Author, writing on that Subject, says 
well, Our Luxury is become a Virtue in Commerce, and our Extrava- 
gancies are the Life and Soul of our Trade.’’** Mandeville had given 
expression to the idea in his poem The grumbling hive: or knaves turn’d 
honest (1705). The inauguration among the bees of a much-desired 
honesty brought immediate economic disaster, from which he drew 


the moral that 
T’ enjoy the World’s Conveniencies, 
Be fam’d in War, yet live in Ease, 
Without great Vices, is a vain 
Evtopta seated in the Brain. 
Fraud, Luxury and Pride must live, 
While we the Benefits receive.‘ 


In 1714 the poem reappeared with a prose commentary as The fable 
of the bees: or, private vices, publick benefits. The paradox was thus 
announced in the title, but it was apparently not until 1723 that the 
book, in an enlarged edition, really began to attract attention.®® There 
were two other editions (1724 and 1725) before the appearance of 
Defoe’s Plan of the English commerce and, for that matter, before his 
most extensive discussion of luxury, in the Compleat English tradesman, 


46 A discourse about trade (London, 1690), ‘‘The publisher to the reader.”’ 
47 A reprint of economic tracts, ed. J. H. Hollander (Baltimore, 1907), p. 27. 
48 P. 147. 49 The fable of the bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, [36]. 


50 Thid., pp. [xxxiii]—xxxv. 
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though, it must be remembered, his views had previously been pre- 
sented in the Review. At any rate the paradox in Defoe had its basis 
in the conflicts of religious and economic aspirations of his time. 


III 


Unlike Mandeville, Defoe was not primarily undertaking to shock 
his readers with a statement of the paradox. As we have seen, Defoe 
could take either side without even mentioning the other. But the 
instances which show his awareness of the paradox give the most re- 
vealing evidence of his habitual inclinations. They are strikingly simi- 
lar. They show first that it was invariably in support of an economic, 
not a moral, cause that Defoe took notice of the conflict. What 
brought the conflict to mind was an economic policy ethically objec- 
tionable, not a moral reform that was economically inexpedient. In 
other words, it was only when he was going contrary to ethical ideals 
that the conflict apparently disturbed him. 

Sven more indicative of his special concern for the economic cause 
was his practice of simply ruling the ethical objections out of immedi- 
ate consideration. In stressing, for example, the economic necessity 
of having slaves in the island colonies on the coast of America, he 
saw that from a humanitarian point of view the planters would ‘‘have 
much to answer about, as to Cruelties and Barbarities,”’ but this ob- 
jection, he quickly observed, it was not his ‘present Work to enquire 
into.’”*' A purely incidental reference to the relation of the Negroes 
to the planters in Barbados reminded him at once of the cruelty of 
slavery: “The Negroes are indeed Slaves, and our good People use 
them like Slaves, or rather like Dogs, but that by the Way.” That was 
not the point he wished to make; it was, in fact, quite irrelevant to 
his purpose,” and he continued: “He that keeps them in Subjection, 
Whips, and Corrects them in order to make them grind and labour, 
does Right, for out of their Labour he gains his Wealth: But he that 
in his Passion and Cruelty, Maims, Lames, and Kills them, 7s a Fool, 
for they are his Estate, his Stock, his Wealth, and his Prosperity.’ 


st Review, VI, 202. 
8 The relation of the Negroes to the planters is used as an analogy to the relation be- 
tween trade and the state. 
53 Review, VIII, 730. 
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He similarly sidetracked objections to luxury. In a comment on 
fashions in apparel,®4 he wrote: “What may be said to the thing as a 
Vanity, or Criminal Luxury, indeed I do not determine here; but 
speaking of Trade, Abstractedly consider’d, I am sure I am in the 
right, that a Limitation of Fashions, would be Ruinous and Destruc- 
tive, not only to the particular Tradesmen . . . . but to Trade in Gen- 
eral... ..’* In a later essay on the economic advantages of the trade 
in luxuries he ignored the ethical objections on the ground that he 
was “not now about Reforming .... Manners and Morals, but Regu- 
lating....Trade..... ”56 Returning to the same subject many years 
later, he again stressed the commercial value of luxury; ‘‘as to the 
Error of it,” that was not his ‘“‘present Business, the morality of the 
Tradesmen’s Conduct upon that account is indeed an Article by it 
Sr oe 

He likewise frequently excluded ethical considerations by the 
simple expedient of restricting his discussion to what he called the 
‘Language of Trade.’ The American colonies, he said, could not, in 
the language of trade, subsist without the slave trade.** Similarly, 
the ‘‘vast Variety of the luxuriant Demands of Life,’”’ he pointed out, 
had “become so necessary in our Trade, that speaking in the Language 
of Trade, our Vices are become our Vertues, and our Extravagancies 
as necessary as our Essentials... . . 59 He opposed a heavier tax on 
luxuries because it would mean, ‘“‘speaking in the Language of Trade, 
their Destruction.” That this qualification was not accidental appears 
from his reiteration of it on the same page. Immediately after declar- 
ing that he would not consider objections to luxury, inasmuch as he 
was “not now about Reforming . ... Manners and Morals, but Regu- 

lating... . Trade,’’ he continued, ‘‘and if I may speak in the Lan- 
guage of Trade, I must bring in your Vices, and acknowledge some 
which are really Vices, to be vastly Advantageous to the Common 
54 His discussion was relative to an attempt by tradesmen to introduce a bill in the 
House of Commons for regulating public mournings (Journals of the House of Commons, 
XV, 81-82, 86, 102, 189). 
8 Review, III, 45. 8 Ibid., VIII, 739. 


57 Compleat English tradesman, II, Part II, 147. For other instances see ibid., pp. 80, 
153; Defoe’s A tour thro’ the whole island of Great Britain, 1724-27, ed. G. D. H. Cole 
(London, 1927), I, 2-3; A plan of the English commerce, p. 147; Captain Singleton (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1927), p. 309. 


58 Review, VII, 202. 59 Tbid., VI, 152. 
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Wealth. .... 60 And he was “speaking of Trade, Abstractedly con- 
sider’d,” when he objected to restrictions on fashions.* 

That Defoe regarded business as an independent, self-contained 
sphere of inquiry, to the terms of which he could restrict his discus- 
sion, appears most dramatically in his insistence that England might 
fight the Dutch face to face in matters of trade without disturbing 
the political and religious alliances and otherwise friendly relationships 
between the two nations: 


The Dutch are our Neighbours; in the Confederacy they are our Friends; 
they join with us in defending the Protestant Interest, and the Cause of 
Liberty; they are our good Allies against the French, and I shall be the last 
that shall speak, or write a Word, .. prejudice of our Friendship with the 
Dutch But Trade knows no Friends, in Commerce there is Correspond- 
ence of Nations, but no Confederacy; he is my Friend in Trade, who I can 
Trade with, that is, can get by; but he that would get from me, is my Mortal 
Enemy in Trade, tho’ he were my Father, Brother, Friend, or Confederate. 

Again, the Dutch are our Friends in the War, but I never heard any Body 
say, the Dutch are our Friends in Trade, no, nor we theirs—— We will Fight 
hand in hand, and back to back, against France, against Tyranny, against 
Popery; but we fight Hand to Hand, and Face to Face in our Trade, in all 
Parts of the World, where our Trading Interests Clash; nor is it any Breach 
of our Alliance in other Things. 





Nearly a year later he expressed the same attitude in almost the same 
words. He again emphasized that the “Business of Trade is to get 
Money... . against any Body’s Interest or Advantage” and that men 
could follow this rule in business without violating their friendly rela- 
tions in other respects. 

His defense of the proposed treaty of commerce with France pro- 
vided him another occasion to present the same philosophy. In the 
Mercator (1713) he wrote as follows: 

It may be wonder’d at by some, how the general Opinion came to be 
. ... Prejudiced against the Trade with France... . . Certainly, the National 
Antipathies between the People, cannot be the Occasion: The Reasons of the 


War can be no Reasons in this Case: The Ambition and Greatness of the 
French King, the Differences about Religion, or Civil Goovernment [sic], 


60 Jbid., VIII, 739. 
6: Jbid., III, 45. For other instances see ibid., p. 16; A plan of the English commerce 
p. 53; Compleat English tradesman, II, Part I, 41. 
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can have no share herein; the Power, or Tyranny, or call it what we please, 
of the French King, can be no Reason why we should not Trade with him. .... 

Trade is no way concern’d in such Disputes as these; we Trade with the 
bigotted Italians, and the stupid Portuguese, the Mahometans in Turkey and 
Persia, the Barbarians of Africa, the Savages of America, the Heathens of 
China, and in general with every Body and every Nation whom we can Trade 
with to Advantage. Trading Nations, tho’ Christian, ought to maintain Com- 
merce with all People they can get by. Gain is the Design of Merchandize. ... . 


And he continued: 


Let other Quarrels be raised and carried on in what Manner and for what 
Ends Men think fit, we can have no Friends in Trade but where we gain by 
them; and we can have no Enemies in Trade, but where the Gain is on the 
wrong side. 

Trading is a Matter entirely independent in its nature, and neither con- 
sults other Interests, or depends on any Interests but what relate to it self.*4 


Business was an independent compartment with rules of its own. 


In taking this view Defoe was appealing to a cleavage between 
business and religion that was being generally recognized in his age. 
During the seventeenth century economic affairs were gradually with- 
drawing from religious jurisdiction. The main cause of this separation 
was the enormous growth of business itself, especially the rapid forma- 
tion of financial and trading companies on a large scale. The fact that 
the companies were useful to the state in supplying the government 
with revenues and occasional loans tended not only to vest them with 
the immunity from religious interference that is a peculiarly public, as 
opposed to private, privilege but also to make them share with the 
state its separation from religion, which many thinkers, including di- 
vines, had long recognized. Furthermore, the ethical precepts of an 
older and simpler commercial age, where they had served as guides 
primarily in personal conduct, had no practical relation to large, im- 
personal organizations. The golden rule was obviously not a satis- 
factory working principle for a company serving the country by cap- 
turing Negroes in Africa and selling them in America. With the rule 
went the discipline to enforce it. Ecclesiastieal jurisdiction in secular 
affairs, disputed even before the Reformation, became increasingly 
distasteful in the seventeenth century, especially to the Puritans. By 


64 No. 27. 
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the Restoration, clerical interference in secular activities had for all 
practical purposes come to an end.® 

This does not mean that clergymen ceased to concern themselves 
with the economic activities of the tradesman. Nothing, perhaps, is 
more indicative of the widening breach than their deliberate efforts 
to close it. A book written expressly for that purpose was Richard 
Steele’s Trades-man’s calling. Steele urged the tradesman to remember, 
“in the throng of all his Business, he is a Christian.” But he knew it 
was not enough to prod negligent memories. The extent to which 
he thought the tradesmen disregarded religion appears in the excuse 
he attributed to them for their inattentiveness to it: “you say’’ that 
religious devotion “‘is needless for us, for this is the Work and Care of 
Ministers; what do we support them for, but to manage these matters 
for us, and it is sufficient for us to mind our Business?’’®’ His attempt 
to make them see their temporal as subordinate to their spiritual 
calling is in itself evidence of the cleavage, but even more so is the 
promised reward, in which he hardly escaped falling into the error 
from which he would save others. Immediately after asking the trades- 
men why they “separate those Callings, which God hath joined,” he 
reminded them that they might “gain enough of both Worlds” if they 
would ‘“‘mind each in its place.’’®* 

The tendency to regard business as an independent sphere was 
also promoted by economic theorists who held that business obeyed 
only its own laws. John Locke® and Sir Dudley North” argued, for 
instance, that interest rates could not be controlled by legislative 
acts but were determined by the relationship between the demand 
for money and the available supply. North specifically stated that 
he would not “‘say any thing to the Theological Arguments against 
Interest of Moneys; by those 3 per Cent is no more lawful, than 4, or 
12.” But this he would “maintain Politically, that if you take away 
Interest, you take away Borrowing and Lending.’’” 

Defoe himself quoted with approval an author who observed “That 

*% For a discussion of this development see R. H. Tawney, Religion and the rise of 
capitalism (New York, 1926), pp. 183-89, 237-38. 

86 (London, 1684), p. 2. 87 Tbid., p. 196. 68 Thid., p. 9. 


69 Some considerations of the consequences of lowering the interest and raising the value of 


money (1691). 
1 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Trade is sullen, and unmoved by any Springs but its own, (viz.) those 
of Interest and Advantage; That Merchants will abandon every Trade 
they cannot get Money by, and will push on every Trade they can 
get by; and it is in vain to make Laws against those two Streams of 
Commerce.” This maxim, Defoe affirmed, ‘“‘is so solid, its believed 
no body can refute it;’”’ and he promptly proceeded to apply it to 
the case in hand.” His adherence in practice to strictly economic 
principles may be seen in his consistent opposition to the establish- 
ment of parish workhouses. He argued that by putting the unem- 
ployed to work and thereby lessening the transportation of goods the 
parish establishments would deprive the industrious of their work. 
“‘Nothing,”’ he said, “obeys the Course of Nature more exactly than 
Trade, Causes and Consequences follow as directly as Day and Night 
....if a Manufacture grows in one place, that or another will sink 
somewhere else..... ”73 In view of this theory a proposal based 
merely on sentimental sympathy for the unemployed carried no 
weight. ‘‘What,” he scoffed, “do those Gentlemen merit, that in their 
Superlative Cunning, found out such a Sublime Invention, and got so 
much Applause, so many Good Old Womens Prayers and Blessings 
for their Charity, and Fiddled our Credulous Representatives into a 
Belief of fine things to be done for the Poor; when, in short, the Upshot 
of the Matter was both to leave the Nation and the Manufactures 
just where they found them; the Poor worse, and the Parishes worst 
of all.’’4 Defoe, like some of his contemporaries, could look at eco- 
nomic activities strictly with reference to economic ends, which were 
entirely distinct from both religious and political ends. 


IV 

The recognition by Defoe of this distinction between economic and 
ethical ends explains his apparent inconsistencies about slavery and 
luxury. A proposition wholly acceptable when viewed with reference 
to economic ends might be equally objectionable with reference to 
religious or political ends. His conclusion depended in each case on 
his frame of reference. But it must also be remembered that when- 
ever he drew a distinction between economic and ethical ends he did 
so in defense of economic expediency. While he did it by appealing 


78 Review, II, 26. 74 Ibid., p. 33. 
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to a cleavage generally recognized, the fact remains that he at the 
same time made the ethical objections impotent. He encountered the 
ethical objections in advocating an economic expedient and ruled 
them out of consideration. He did not, however, ignore them as he 
did the economic consequences of moral reforms which he urged on 
other occasions. His reason for mentioning them, only to dismiss 
them, may no doubt be traced in part to their long-recognized author- 
ity. More deeply imbedded in the thought of the age than the re- 
cently formulated economic principles, the ethical ideals provided 
naturally the immediate, general standard of conduct to which specific 
cases were subconsciously referred, if not inevitably by Defoe, at 
least by many of his readers. 

This possibility of a difference between Defoe and his readers can- 
not be ignored. Defoe was, after all, a journalistic writer engaged in 
winning the support of his readers for or against specific policies by 
means of persuasion. His defenses of luxury grew out of practical 
situations. In the Review he argued against the adoption of sumptuary 
legislation by the House of Commons. In the Compleat English trades- 
man he was justifying to the individual tradesman the profitable but 
morally questionable trade in luxuries. Obviously, the traditional op- 
position to luxury was the main inertia against which Defoe had to 
contend. Here arguments were, of course, both dangerous and difficult. 
They would appear to deny the validity of accepted ethical sanctions 
or, at any rate, require closer attention to definitions and steps in 
logic than could be expected of the general reader. A mere respectful 
reference to ethical objections, immediately and openly dismissed 
from practical consideration, implied at least orthodoxy in the author 
at the same time that the dismissal saved him the trouble of having 
to deal with them. 

That his references to the ethical ideals may have served a rhetori- 
cal purpose is supported by the fact that his attacks on luxury did not 
always spring from his concern about morality. On one occasion his 
objection was simply that the gentry, by indulging in luxuries, were 
living beyond their means and thereby becoming incapable of paying 
the tradesmen promptly. Though he did not neglect, incidentally, to 
mention the moral objections, his real objection was an economic one, 
as is shown also by his proposed solution that the gentry buy only 
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what they could immediately pay for. In this way, he averred, luxury 
could be restrained without injuring trade.”> He apparently overlooked 
those who had no economic restraints to guide them. 

On another occasion his objection to the importation of wine was 
the mercantilistic theory that imports were economically disadvan- 
tageous. He was then supporting the proposed treaty of commerce 
with France and specifically answering the objection to the treaty 
that in return for having French duties on English manufactures 
lowered to the rate of 1664 England was required to lower duties on 
imports from France to the rate paid on goods of the same quality 
from other nations, Portugal being the particular case. This, the op- 
position held, England could not do without risk of having an unfavor- 
able balance of trade. Defoe met the argument by proposing that 
Parliament raise the duties on imports from Portugal. Though this 
increase in duties would lessen consumption of wine in England, there 
was within this frame of reference no objection to that. 

Now what if no Wine were to be drank in England, what would be our 
Case, I mean in Trade? It is certain the Consumption of Wine, as of all 
Goods of foreign Growth consumed in England, is so much dead Loss to the 
Publick Stock; Consumption of our own Growth is not so, because it employs 
our Land and our People. 

It would be a sad thing indeed to some People, to talk of drinking no 
Wine; but speaking of Trade, it would be actually saving of so much Money 
a Year to the Publick Stock as is paid for Wine, which is at least 300000 1. per 
Annum; so that lessening the Consumption of Wine at home, is a Gain and 
no Loss to us, and therefore can be no Grievance. .... ” 

Another reason for postulating a rhetorical purpose in Defoe’s 
references to ethical ideals is that in his analysis of proper conduct 
for a tradesman he never permitted ethical considerations to inter- 
fere with business. He observed that there was ‘‘some difference be- 
tween an honest man, and an honest tradesman,” that there were 
“‘some latitudes, like poetical licences in other cases, which a trades- 
man is and must be allow’d, and which by the custom and usage of 
trade he may give himself a liberty in, which cannot be allow’d in 
other cases to any man, no, nor to the tradesman himself out of his 
business .... and whatever some pretenders to strict living” might 
say, the tradesman who did not take exorbitant liberties would pass 





75 Tbid., III, 65, 66. 7%6 Mercator, No. 142. 
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with him “for a very honest man.’’”? Allowances had to be made for 
the new conditions which the expanding trade brought with it. 
Custom indeed has driven us beyond the limits of our morals in many 
things, which trade makes necessary, and which we cannot now avoid; so 
that if we must pretend to [go] back to the literal sense of the command, if 
our yea must be yea, and our nay nay; if no man must go beyond, or defraud 
his neighbour; if our conversation must be without covetousness, and the 
like, why then it is impossible for tradesmen to be Christians, and we must 
unhinge all business, act upon new principles in trade, and go on by new rules: 
in short, we must shut up shop, and leave off trade, and so in many things 
we must leave off living. .... 7 
Even tradesmen driven clearly “beyond the limits’ did not need 
to feel hopelessly discouraged. Defoe could not 
doubt in the least but that there are many Tradesmen that, abating human 
Infirmity, may say, That they have endeavour’d after . . . . Perfection; who 
if they fall, rise again; if they slip, are the first to reproach themselves with 
it; repent, and re-assume their upright Conduct; the general Tenor of whose 
Lives is to be honest, and to do fair Things. And this is what we may 
be allow’d to call an honest Man; for as to Perfection, we are not looking for 
it in Life; ’tis enough if it be to be found in the Intention and Desire: Sin- 
cerity of Desire is Christian Perfection; Heaven will accept it for such, and 
we ought to doso..... 79 
Furthermore, the uneasy tradesman could also comfort himself with 
the thought that the moral law itself was not wholly clear in all points 
pertaining to business. How far, for example, the ‘Seller of the Goods 
is bound to discover every Thing in the Goods he sells that may be 
to its Disadvantage . . . . is,” Defoe said, “a Point not yet settled in 
the World, nor perhaps ever will be.’’®° 
With reference to their trade in luxuries, he advised the tradesmen 
that “‘if it sits easie upon their Consciences, they must go on,” though 
he ‘“‘wou’d recommend it to such Tradesmen to act with some Caution 
in these Cases, with respect to the Days of reflection which may be 
perhaps a great way off, but will certainly come.’’®' Despite the cau- 
tion Defoe, in thus appealing to conscience, was bringing doubtful 
cases in conduct to judgment before a compassionate tribunal.® At 
77 Compleat English tradesman, I, 178. 


78 Tbid., pp. 184-85. 89 Tbid., p. 44. 
79 Tbid., II, Part I, 42-43. 8 Jbid., Part II, p. 150. 


82 See beginning of Section II above, pp. 29-30. 
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any rate the conscience of a man convinced of the essential weakness 
of human nature, as Defoe was,** would tend to be more considerate 
of man’s immediate needs than of remote, abstract, and even obscure 
ethical rules. Nor did Defoe fail to give a concrete illustration of 
what a tradesman’s conscience might justly do. ‘There is a just Im- 
partiality,’ he said, ‘which a Tradesman may observe between his 
Interest and his Customer; if the Buyer comes and directs him to 
make this or that particular thing, of such and such materials, and 
in such and such a form, it is his Business to perform it, and the Ex- 
travagance is indeed the Fop’s that Imposes it upon him.”’** He took 
particular pains, in fact, to absolve the tradesman of all blame in 
such a transaction. 

Again, Trade, take it in the first Person of the Tradesman, does not intro- 
duce the Luxury, and Extravagance of the people; or their exorbitant ex- 
pence in fine Clothes or fine Equipages, their Pride and Ostentation in either 
or any of these: But the Vice is in the breast of the vicious; the Pride is in 
the inside of the Beau, while his Embroideries, his Laces, his fine Clothes 
only flutter in the Wind from the outside of his Carcass. Now the Tradesman 
indeed takes the advantage of the Fop, and puts in to furnish him with 
Gaieties, and fine Feathers: But the Tradesman does not bid him turn Pea- 
cock, and strut about to shew and spread his Plumes.*® 


Or the tradesman might comfort himself with the realization that 
“we must either sell” the consumers ‘‘fine Clothes, or they will buy 
abroad, which is quite contrary to the reason of Trade. .... es 

The right of appeal to conscience was, of course, a basic tenet of 
the Puritans. Defoe himself gave a clear statement of it in another 


connection. 

THERE is a Court of Chancery in every Man’s Breast, and every Man is 
Judge in that Court, even for himself; whatever it may be in other Cases, 
there a Man is allow’d to be Judge in his own Case; but the Reason is plain, as 
Conscience is Lord Chancellor, he can’t help determining the Cause im- 
partially within himself; and whether it be right or wrong on his Side, whether 
for him or against him, the secret Judge within will tell him very faithfully 
how it stands, and what ought to be done.®’ 

83 See, for example, Jure divino, Book VII, p. 4 and note; The family instructor (1715) 
(11th ed.; London, 1734), pp. 21-22; W. P. Trent, Daniel Defoe: how to know him (Indian- 
apolis, 1916), pp. 283-87; Compleat English gentleman, pp. 111-12; Compleat English 
tradesman, II, Part I, 20-21; Review, III, 109-10; Serious reflections, pp. 33 ff. 

84 Compleat English tradesman, II, Part II, 150-51. 
% Ibid., p. 119. 8 Ibid., p. 120. 
87 Ibid., Part I, p. 258. See also Serious reflections, p. 18. 
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However impartial this secret court might appear to Defoe, it could 
hardly escape rendering decisions in favor of the most immediate and 
pressing needs of the tradesmen pleading before it, as in the cases 
above, where the economic urge regularly had its way. 

Moral injunctions that merely put restrictions on trade without 
actually destroying vice, Defoe readily saw through. In coming to 
the rescue of tradesmen who protested against frequent and pro- 
longed public mournings, which interfered with their sales of fancy 
and gaily colored goods, Defoe specifically met the argument that the 
black garb was modest and decent and, in preventing pride and van- 
ity, would be a check to the luxury of the age. He admitted that if 
“Pride and National Errors, lay wholly or chiefly in the Fashions... . 
something might be said,’’ but as he saw the “same Pride, Vanity, 
and Folly, in the Black Garb of a seeming Mourning, and the Evil 
not a jot Cur’d,” he thought “it would be a Novelty of Nonsence, to 
keep the Vice, and lose the Trade too. .... 88 Attempts to “reduce 
the national Pride by sumptuary Laws; restraining the wearing of 
Embroidery, Silver and Gold Trimmings, high priz’d Laces, and the 
like,’ would be pointless. ‘‘Hold there,” he challenged: “you may 
restrain their Extravagance, but yo[u] can’t promise to restrain their 
Pride; the gay Dress may be forbid, yet the gay temper may remain; 
so you ruin your Trade and keep your Vice. ... . All your sumptuary 
Laws do nothing to reform the Vice, and yet they injure the Trade 
so, that there’s the Trade wounded, the Tradesmen ruin’d, and the 
Crime’s in the Country still.’’® 

Thus it is obvious that Defoe’s casuistry effectively shielded the 
tradesman from moral restrictions. It did this the more easily be- 
cause of his conviction, accentuated by his middle-class political 
biases,°° that national greatness depended on a flourishing trade. 
The security of the nation was a plea sufficiently altruistic and im- 
personal to meet the conventional ethical ideals on something like 
their own level. Defoe’s defense of luxuries on the basis of their ob- 
vious benefits to the state assumed a confidence which his vindication 


88 Review, III, 46. 


89 Compleat English tradesman, II, Part II, 121-22. 


%° Discussed quite fully in chapter i of my dissertation. *!1 See above, pp. 30-31. 
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of the individual tradesman could not exhibit.*? Against this defense, 
reinforced by the conception that economic life constituted an inde- 
pendent compartment, the moral objections were virtually power- 
less. In view of these facts it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the circumvented moral objections may have served rhetorical ends. 
Though Defoe would have professed himself shocked by such a con- 
clusion, his actions did not disprove it. 


While this elementary analysis does not discover all the strands in 
Defoe’s thought, it serves in a general way to resolve the paradox. 
It explains why Defoe, without taking notice of the commercial dis- 
advantages, could denounce slavery within the frame of reference of 
his Reformation of manners, and why, on the other hand, Crusoe with- 
out “any check of Conscience” could go on an expedition to buy slaves, 
slaves being absolutely indispensable to colonists on the coast of 
America. It explains why Defoe was exceedingly conscious of the 
paradox in the Compleat English tradesman, where his task was in 
part to justify economic expediency to readers eager to learn how 
they might prosper in business without running the risk of losing 
their souls. Even the admittedly complex character of Quaker Wil- 
liam in Captain Singleton becomes understandable in so far as his re- 
lationship to slavery is concerned. When he encounters the drifting 
slave ship, William dissuades his crew from destroying the Negroes, 
who had killed their white masters. He argues that the Negroes had 
suffered the greatest injustice in being sold against their will and that 
their resistance was sanctioned by the law of nature.** Here William 
was not, first of all, a moralist giving vent to his convictions. He was 
trying to prevent the crew from killing the Negroes. The fact that, 
in view of what follows, he may have confused the crew’s with the 
reader’s capacity for entertaining principles of justice does not obscure 





Y 


his greater concern for the lives of the Negroes than for ethical prin- " 


ciples. His rhetoric served its purpose, or rather his purpose, and a 
few pages later, now in his normal capacity of a trader, William suc- 
ceeds, to his great satisfaction, in selling the same Negroes advan- 
tageously and against their will. 


#2 See above, pp. 26—28. 9 P. 191. 
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On another occasion William finds it necessary to deal more realisti- 
cally with the crew. They had had a skirmish with the natives of 
Ceylon and were bent on revenge. This time William points to the 
inexpediency of an attack: 

Then, says William, if I mistake not, your Business is Money: Now I 
desire to know, if you conquer and kill two or three Thousand of these poor 
Creatures, they have no Money, pray what will you get? They are poor 
naked Wretches, what shall you gain by them? But then said William, per- 
haps, in doing this, you may chance to lose Half a Score of your own Company, 
as ’tis very probable you may, pray, what Gain is in it, and what Account 
can you give the Captain for his lost Men? 


This argument apparently persuades them, and Defoe concluded: “In 
short, William argued so effectually, that he convine’d them’’—not, 
as we have naturally been led to infer, that it would be inexpedient 
to take revenge, but that it would be morally wrong—‘“that it was 
mere Murther, to do so..... That it was destroying innocent Men, 
who had acted no otherwise than as the Laws of Nature dic- 
tated..... 94 After Defoe had ceased to see the situation vividly 
from his character’s dramatic point of view, he reflected that there 
were also moral objections to the proposed attack, if, under the cir- 
cumstances, somewhat less effective than William’s arguments in per- 
suading a crew of hardened pirates. 

The work of Defoe is an intimate revelation of the conflict between 
morality and commercialism in his age. He did not see the paradox 
with the complete intellectual detachment of Mandeville. He looked 
before and after. But he was consistent with reference to either direc- 
tion and consistent also, finally, in voicing and supporting to the last 
the aspirations of England’s increasing commerce, though he con- 
tinued to pay morality the conventional, if economically inexpensive, 
tributes. 
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THE BANCROFT MANUSCRIPTS OF DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


PAULL F. BAUM 


Delaware, devoted much of his leisure to forming a valuable 
collection of Pre-Raphaelite pictures and Rossetti manu- 
scripts, many of which he obtained directly from Mrs. J. B. Schott 
(better known by her professional name of Fanny Cornforth), who 
had been Rossetti’s friend and model. Since the death of Mrs. Ban- 
croft this collection has become the property of the Wilmington So- 
ciety of the Fine Arts; and through the kindness of Mrs. Jessie C. 
Rockwell, curator of the Pre-Raphaelite Collection, and with the per- 
mission of the directors of the Society, I am able here to describe the 
Rossetti manuscripts and make available to students the versions of 
certain poems which differ from the printed texts.' Since the variant 
readings are of interest chiefly to special students either of Rossetti 
or of poetical composition, I have not hesitated to make the collations 
formal. At the same time I have not adhered strictly to a single form 
but for the sake of clearness have used whatever method of represent- 
ing the different manuscripts I thought most likely to be intelligible. 
Moreover, in order not to duplicate unnecessarily the apparatus of the 
complete edition of Rossetti’s poems which is in preparation at the 
Oxford University Press, I have not always listed all the variants, but 
only those which are of particular importance or of a sort to require 
fuller description than the plan of the Oxford edition will allow. 
With two exceptions, “Jenny” and “Wellington’s funeral,” the 
manuscripts were written after 1870; in a few instances they are first 
or very early drafts, in others they are later “fair” copies; for it was 
a habit of Rossetti to write out his sonnets several times, in slightly 
differing versions. In the following list I have indicated the date of 
composition in parentheses after the title, but this date is not neces- 
sarily that of the Bancroft manuscript itself. 


[D> the 1890’s Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., of Wilmington, 


1 Some of these manuscripts were described (incompletely) by Miss Ruth Wallerstein 
in MLN, XLIV (1929), 279-84. 
(Mopern Pai.o.ocy, August, 1941] 
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1. “JENNY’’—THE FIRST VERSION 


The manuscript consists of three pages written on both sides and 
a fourth page on the back of which are the first three stanzas of “A 
prayer” (see below). All four pages, as is usual with Rossetti’s manu- 
scripts, are torn from a notebook.’ It is a fair copy, in Rossetti’s early 
script, with several corrections in the same script and one line (Il. 22) 
much later. In printing here the complete text I follow the manu- 
script as it was first written and indicate in footnotes the alterations 
made by Rossetti. The line numbers at the right are those of the final 
text of 1881. When the corresponding lines are similar but not identi- 
cal, the number is followed by a minus sign; when the resemblance is 
less close, the number is parenthesized; when the resemblance is very 
general, I use the cf. form. It appears thus that only 10 lines were 
retained without change, 25 with slight revision, and 9 more with 
greater alteration—44 lines altogether. If the revisions in the manu- 
script are included, the closeness between this and the final text is 
increased. 

An harlot is accounted as spittle 
EccCLESIASTICUS 
JENNY 
‘What, still here! 
In this enlightened age too, since you have been 


Proved not to exist!” 
SHELLEY, from GOETHE. 


Lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea; 
Chooser of the oft-chosen part, 
With the old step by the old art 
5 Treading in the trodden way; 
Blossom of the eternal May 
Plucked and fouled and trampled on, 
Stemless, scentless, strengthless, gone ;— 


4 step by over an erasure 


2In Poet-lore, VII (1895), 1-6, Mr. William G. Kingsland published extracts from a 
manuscript of ‘‘Jenny’’ which he described as ‘‘evidently a first draft’’ consisting of ‘“‘some 


one hundred and four lines.’’ This manuscript then belonged to the Ashley Library of 


Mr. Thomas J. Wise. By December, 1894, the manuscript had already been sold by Mr. 
Wise and soon after was acquired, from an American dealer, by Mr. Bancroft. The manu- 
script was, however, incomplete, lacking the final leaf (ll. 109-30). In 1897 Mr. Wise ob- 
tained this leaf from the Rossetti family and offered to buy back Mr. Bancroft’s manu- 
script or to sell his leaf of ‘‘Jenny’’; Mr. Bancroft accepted the latter alternative. 
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With thy head thrown on my knee 
Sleepily seated under me, 
Of whose purse think’st thou, ma mie? 


Or is thy unquiet thought, perchance, 
Dancing even as thy limbs can dance 

When the hot arm makes the waist hot 

And the shaken breath fails and is not,— 
When the desire is overmuch, 

And the hands meddle as the lips touch,— 
When the boddice, being loosened therewith, 
Tells the beautiful secret underneath :-— 
When thy worm, that dieth not, slumbereth. 


Or haply, were the truth confest, 

Joy’st thou a little while to rest?— 
From the crush to rest within, 

And from the sickness, and from the din 
Of woman’s envious mocking, which 
Mocks thee because thy gown is rich; 
And from the wise unchildish elf, 

Of schoolmate lesser than himself 
Asking, the while thou glid’st apart, 
Whether he knows what thing thou art, 
And then in whispers wickedly 
Teaching him lust and vice by thee; 
But most from the beastliness of man, 
Who spares not to end what he began, 
Whose acts are’foul and his speech hard, 
Who having used thee, afterward 
Thrusts thee aside, as when I dine 

I serve the platter and the wine: 

Thou being all men’s, yet no man thine. 


Or else it may be that thou hast 

A thought in thee of what is past, 

Of the old time which seems to thee 
Much older than any history 

That is written in any book; 

When thou would’st lie in fields, and look 
Along the ground through the thick grass, 
Wondering where the city was 

Of whose loud gaudy broil and bale 

They told thee then for a child’s tale. 


alt. by Rossetti in his later hand to Thou'rt thankful for a little rest?—68 — 
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I think it may be that the press 

Of the exceeding silentness 

Weigheth on thee, letting thee hear 

Thy mother’s voice, that brings strange fear, 

Talk to thee as it used to talk: 

I think that on the lighted walk 

Even, and through folly’s bauble-chimes, 

That voice findeth thee many times. 

.... Nay, wherefor should such things be said? (ef. 157) 


Even as this volume, seldom read, 158— 
Long in dust hiddenly lain, 

Opens half, and shuts again: (159) 
So the pages of thy brain 160— 
Part themselves at my words, but thence 161-— 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 162 


Rocked in their wretched impotence. 


Jenny mine, how dar’st thou be 

In the nineteenth century?— 

Now when the naked Human Mind 

Laughs backward at the years behind, 

And though the goal seem to be won 

Still girds his loins that he may run; 

When the rind peels from the fruit beneath; 
When the sword wears away the sheath; 
When the Temple-veil is rent in twain; 
When through the husk pierces the grain;— 
Through Sense and flesh still struggling out, 
Till wrong shall cease, and pain, and doubt, 
And perfect Man be mind throughout. 

In this great day how darest thou stay, 
Thou whom the daylight drives away?— 
Thou stumbling-stone of argument! 

Thou bar by the mighty force unbent,— 
Strongest although most ancient! 





Like a toad within a stone 282 
Seated, while Time crumbleth on; 283 — 
Which hath sat there since earth was curst 284 — 
When man’s seed sinned at the first; (285) 


60 whole line crossed out 
63 but alt. to and 66 whole line written over an erasure 


65 


whoie line crossed out 67 first seven letters written over an erasure 
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Which hath lived through the centuries, 
And never once seen the sun rise; 
90 Whose life, thus shut up and becalmed, 
Hundreds of summers have not warmed; 
And which still,—whitherso the stone 
Be cast,—sits there, deaf, blind, alone;— 
Yea, and shall not be driven out 
95 Till the flint that wrappeth him about 

Be by strong hands smitten and broke, 
And the dust thereof vanish as smoke 
When the flame of the spent lamp doth fail:— 
So art thou in this world, ma belle. 

100 Thou call’st on Sense,—that’s past and o’er, 
Surely, and shall not hold us more; 
Yet to thy call, in earth and air 
Thou find’st an answer everywhere, 
And stickest even to me, thou bur, 

105 Who’d write myself philosopher! 
How is it that in loftiest mood, 
If but thine hand or mine intrude, 
My being yearns to drink at thine, 
Golden goblet of poison-wine, 

110 Trouble of mine, peril of mine? 


Peril of mine, trouble of mine, 

Thine arms are bare and thy shoulders shine, 
And through the kerchief and through the vest 
Strikes the white of each breathing breast, 

115 And the down is warm on thy velvet cheek, 
And the thigh from thy rich side slopes oblique, 
And thy lips are full, and thy brows are fair, 
And the gold makes a daylight in thine hair, 
And under the lids thine eyes’ wild glee 

120 Looketh kindly and laughs to me, 
And the air swoons around and over thee. 
Oh! from the dark into the dim 
Man gropes, but Matter clings to him 
And leaves him not, early or late: 

125 Even though he climb beyond the gate 
Where, powerless till the years go by, 


88 hath lived alt. to living 


91 Hundreds of alt. to The earth's whole 
93 sits alt. to is 








89 And alt. to Hath; known beheld above seen, both canceled; arise alt. to rise 
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286 — 
287 — 
(ef. 288) 
289 
290— 
291 — 
292 — 
(293) 
(ef. 294) 
295 


94 Yea, alt. in pencil to Ah! 
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The things to come sit in the sky,— 
Or let his thought drop, like a stone, 
To the old shadow-land unknown, 

130 Deep unnumbered fathoms down. 
1847-48. 


ul. ‘‘WELLINGTON’S FUNERAL” (1852) 


The manuscript is headed merely “18th November 1852.” There 
are a dozen or more alterations, all incorporated in the print. Six of 
the stanzas are marked for transposition; in the manuscript they stand 
1, 3, 2, 6, 7, 4, 5, then 8, 9, etc. The handwriting is approximately that 
of the date of composition. 


III. EIGHTEEN SONNETS FROM ‘“‘THE HOUSE OF LIFE” 


v. ““HEART’S HOPE” (1871) 
The manuscript is marked “To come first in the series.” The vari- 
ants are all corrected to read as in the print (1881): 


2 thought pass o’er alt. to Love explore 

3 And alt. to Till 

12 first foot fire alt. to new birth-fire alt. to first hill-fire 
14 first hour alt. to birth-hour 


At the bottom of the page is an alternate line: 


Life fires by dawn restor’d, we know nct whence. 
Or &¢e 





Xl. ‘‘YOUTH’S ANTIPHONY” (1871) 
The manuscript has no variants. 
XXII. ““HEART’S HAVEN” (1871) 


The variants are all corrected to read as in the print (1881), except 
one in the last line, but I give a full collation. 


2 ’neath ?some dark wing alt. to beneath dark wings 
9 who is his children’s alt. to our light at night and 
10 Holds us, and folds, & hides us deep away alt. to 
Lulls us with songs and screens us deep away; 
to rest added after Lulls us; our root canceled above us deep 
11 From pitiless tumultuous lights of day alt. to 
All shafts of shelterless tumultuous day 


130 unnumbered over an erasure. The date was added when this change was made. 
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12 As alt. to Like; so grows his gradual alt. to his face gleams through his 
13 the alt. to swift alt. to soft 
14 spirits] kisses 
XXVIII. “SOUL-LIGHT” (1871) 
The manuscript is entitled ‘‘Lovelight.’”’ Line 9 has “‘in’”’ altered to 
“‘with.”’ Line 13 has ‘‘within your arms” for ‘‘through eyes and voice.” 


XxIx. “THE MOONSTAR”’ (1871) 
The variants are all corrected to read as in the print (1881). 
3 To all thou art I yield 
4 Its uttermost tribute; in 


5 express 
11 doth alt. to may alt. to will 


Xxx. “HER GIFTs” (1871) 
The manuscript is entitled “My Lady’s Gifts.” Line 8 reads 
Deep locks, the brow’s embowering coronal. 


Line 11 has “‘his’”’ altered to ‘“‘Love’s.”’ 


XXx1lI. “VENUS VICTRIX” (1871) 
The manuscript has ‘‘thy’”’ altered to ‘“‘with”’ in line 3. 


XXXv. ‘THE LAMP’S SHRINE” (1871) 
The manuscript is entitled ‘“The Love-Lamp.” There are no var- 
iants. 
XLI. ‘“THROUGH DEATH TO LOVE” (1871) 
The manuscript is clearly an early draft and contains numerous 
changes. I give a full collation. 
1 The alt. to As alt. to Like; heights where the clouds alt. to moon-clouds 
swift to; swift alt. to fain 
The alt. to As alt. to Like 
The alt. to As alt. to Like; malinfluence alt. to cireumfluence 
Of night’s flood-tide] Of the stark night; the alt. to as alt. to like 
Of hoarse-tongued fire] In fire dumb-tongued 
Are, as man’s mirror dimmed with passing breath 
That shows him toward his face the wings of death 
Shadows & shoals that edge eternity 
This first draft is altered as follows: 
6 Seem in man’s mirror; man’s alt. to earth’s; then this line was can- 
celed and Are even as present portraitures of death written below and 
also canceled 


Co cr SP W DO 
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7 was canceled and On time’s dark mirror dimmed with passing breath 
written below 
Then 8 was canceled and the three lines re-written in the space before the 
sestet: 
So to our hearts some glass dimmed with our breath 
Teems evermore with images of death, 
Shadows & shoals that edge eternity. 
and later hearts alt. to eyes and with alt. to by in 6. 
10 or] or alt. to than 
11 to (before brood)] & alt. to or 
14 lord] guest 


In the blank space at the bottom of the page is a trial phrase: 


are the feet of Love?” 


“cc 


as 


XLIII. “LOVE AND HOPE” (1871) 
Though perhaps not a first draft, the manuscript shows frequent 
alteration, and I give again a complete collation. 
1 Kiss once again. Full many a withered year 
Full many a alt. to Even now the which was then canceled and Full many 
a restored 
this hour a bird alt. to one hour at last 
That year alt. to Those years 
Bless love and hope, true soul] Kiss once again, my love 
10 of alt. io in 
12 life-sun alt. to sunshine 
13 Or only, through some night to which we grope alt. to 
Or but discern where mid dark night we grope, the last part alt. to 
where deep in night we grope, and the final form through night’s un- 
featured scope, written at the bottom of the page with a guide-line 


“I or 


Go 


LXIV. “LOVE’S FATALITY” (1871) 
There are no variants. 
LIX. ““LOVE’S LAST GIFT” (1871) 


The manuscript version begins 
Love held to me a glistening laurel-leaf 
and ends 
It is my last gift, brother; sing my praise! 


and there are the following variants: 


3 or] & 

6 aye] yea 

7 lurk alt. to shroud alt. to lurk 
11 to listen] & listens 
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LXII. “THE SOUL’S SPHERE” (1873) 
In line 5 the manuscript has ‘‘wearied”’ altered to “anguished” ; and 
an alternate reading of the whole line at the bottom of the page: 
Who, dreaming sleepless, hath not toiled to appease. 


In line 10 ‘‘moth”’ is written above ‘“‘rose.”’ 


LXIII. “INCLUSIVENESS” (1869) 

The manuscript is entitled “Questions” altered to ‘For Answer.” 
It seems to be a fair copy, but has in line 3 “And every life among 
them”’ altered to ‘‘Are not their lives & thy life’ with no indication 
that the first reading was to be restored. Similarly in the next line 
“Is” is altered to ‘Each.’’ On the other hand, lines 5-7 stand un- 


altered: 
Say, hast thou bent o’er thy son’s sleep, to brood 
How his face may watch thine where cold it lies? 
Or pondered, when thy mother kissed thine eyes, 


and line 10: 
Even now in separate souls for joy and pain? 
At the bottom of the page stands an alternative version of the last 
lines: 
And may be burned on lidless eyes in Hell, 
The one thing seen where all things are in vain. 
LXXX. ‘FROM DAWN TO NOON” (1873) 
The variants are all corrected to read as in the print (1881). 
4 the alt. to all 
9 knows its alt. immediately to is at length etc. 
10 distant alt. to sun-smit; so alt. to all 
13 availed alt. to impelled 
LXXXI. ‘MEMORIAL THRESHOLDS” (1873) 

The manuscript has five titles, the first four of which are canceled: 
“A Street Corner,” “The Gate of Memory,” “Stations,” ““Memorial 
Thresholds,” ‘“Memory’s Threshold” ; i.e., the last was finally canceled 
and the fourth restored. The first line has in place of ‘‘unrevealéd’”’ 
“‘unimagined” with “unconjectured” written above and neither can- 
celed. The first reading of line 4 (except the first and the last two 
words) is carefully inked over in a way which is unusual in Rossetti’s 
manuscripts; it was perhaps: ‘‘Like the strange se—— f silent 
long ago.”’ The other variants are: 
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7 The alt. to Those 
12 With one lost alt. to Even with one 
At the bottom of the page are two rejected versions of line 13: 
Or shall the winds [some wind written above] whirl round 
forevermore 


Or let the vain winds whirl for evermore 


LXXXVIII. “HERO’S LAMP” (1875) 
The manuscript has two variants. 
13 theirs] mine 
14 them or thee] thee or me 
xcvi. “LIFE THE BELOVED” (1873) 
The manuscript variants are: 
1 As thy friend’s face, in shadow of pain or dread 


2 perchance] must needs 
7 Frail fugitive] Deciduous 


At the bottom of the page are written the words: 


pall spanned 
crown do: 
wreath crowned 


IV. NINE OTHER SONNETS 
“FOR AN ANNUNCIATION”’ 

The manuscript bears the title ‘‘Filii Filia. I’’ and is marked ‘To 
follow Dantis Tenebre, p. 274.” The sonnet was written in 1847 but 
was not included in the Poems of 1870. It was printed in the proof- 
sheets of the Poems of 1881, but was withdrawn, and first published by 
W. M. Rosseti in 1886, four years after the poet’s death. The manu- 
script has four variants: 

4 Who bore our Bourne of prayer 

7 hand] side 

10 At the low] Within the 

14 aisled pillars] aisle-pillars 


The same sheet contains a companion sonnet, marked “II.” 


Upon a sun-scorched road when noon was deep 
I passed a little consecrated shrine 
Where among simple pictures ranged in line 
The blessed Mary holds her Son asleep. 
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To kneel here, shepherd-children leave their sheep 
When silence broods at heart of the sunshine, 
And again kneel here in the day’s decline, 

And here, when their life ails them, come to weep. 


Night being full, I passed on the same road 
By the same shrine. Within, a lamp was lit, 
Which through the depth of utter darkness glow’d. 
Thus, after heat of life, when doubts arise 
Dire-hurtling, faith’s pure lamp must beam on it,— 
How oft unlit, alas! how oft that dies! 


“ON THE SITE OF A MULBERRY-TREE; PLANTED BY WM. 
SHAKSPEARE; FELLED BY THE REV:...” 

The title stands thus in the manuscript, except that the three final 
points are crossed out; the name of the Rev. F. Gastrell was filled in 
when the sonnet was published in the Academy, February 15, 1871, 
page 128. The last line has “‘Starveling’s” for “tailor’s’” in the Acad- 
emy print. Since Rossetti withheld the sonnet from the Poems of 1870 
lest (according to his brother’s testimony) it offend some sensitive 
member of the tailoring craft, it follows that the manuscript was 
written after 1870. The sonnet was composed in 1853, at Stratford. 
The manuscript has “Stratford-on-Avon” in the lower left corner. 


“LA BELLA MANO (PER UN QUADRO)” (1875) 


The manuscript has for line 8 ‘Quel labbro, sponda, ahime! di voce 
e baci.”” The new line (as in the print) was first written in pencil at the 
bottom of the page, and then in ink beneath the canceled line. 


““PIAMMETTA (FOR A PICTURE)” (1879) 


The manuscript has no variants. 


“THOMAS CHATTERTON” (1880) 
The manuscript has the following variants: 
throne alt. to bower 
unknown (alt. to [illegible] and both canceled) shrine else alt. to shrine 
unknown else alt. to shrine Time else had 
He drove the fell point, deep, and scorned the smart alt. to Drove (etc. as 
in print) 
14 And unrecorded (inmost, sacred, secret all canceled) love-dream of thy 
face alt. to And love-dream (etc.) 


A 
ee or 


(oe) 
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“JOHN KEATS” (1880) 


There are two manuscripts, which I distinguish as A and B. The 


collation is as follows: 
Title: John Keats A; John Keats, sixty years dead B 


won 


ou 


oO 


“I 


9 


London] City alt. to London A 
And] Where B; strange road] the lane A; where gain B 
That winds canceled Between the lazar- [alt. to hospital] beds of 
——ning pain A; Hurrying men’s steps, is still [alt. to yet] by loss 
o’erta’en B, and at the bottom of the page 
Allures men’s hurrying steps, their loss to attain 
Hurries men’s steps by loss full oft o’erta’en 
The brink of Helicon alt. to Castaly A 
Such were his paths, till last his steps [alt. to feet] sank deep alt. 
in pencil to till deeper and more deep A; Such were his paths, till 
deeper and more deep B 
In the dull alt. in pencil to He trod the A; He trod the B; long pain] 
his brain A 
of alt. to with B; spurned] scorned A 
Drowsed where the shadow of dead Rome wraps his sleep A; B as 
in the print, but old in pencil beneath dead, and at the bottom of the page 
and his brain 
Drowsed where the shadow of dead Rome wraps his sleep 
In Rome’s o’ersheltering shadow wrapped his sleep 
and his brain 
wrapped its sleep 
whose reverberant] who with resonant A 


10 And heart-strung lyre awoke] Tabret and timbrel, woke A 


12-14 


To us thou leav’st their fragrance, and a name 
Not writ but spoken in water, while thy fame 
Echoes along Time’s flood for evermore! A 


“PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY INSCRIPTION” (ETC.) (1881) 


There are two manuscripts, A and B, with the following variants: 


8 could alt. to might B 

10 to whom alt. to who held’st A; who heldst alt. to to whom B 

11 Was alt. to The A; The alt. to Was; Reigned added beneath B; o’er steeps 
of alt. to through thy brief A 

13 (Thank God!) alt. to Past doubt A; Truth’s bright] that thy A, B 


At the bottom of the page B has, canceled: 

To whom far-darkling Truth 
Was sovereign guide through thy brief ageless youth? 
o’er steeps of 
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“FOUND” (1881) 
In line 3 the manuscript has “‘where’’ for “‘as.”’ 


‘““RALEIGH’S CELL IN THE TOWER” (1881) 


There are two manuscripts: A, a draft in pencil, very hastily or 
roughly written, and signed in ink: ‘‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti’; and 
B, a later copy. A has no title. The collation is as follows: 


1 Here writ] Writ here with transposition indicated A 
2 but whose ?old alt. to albeit his A 
3 paces] cubits A; cubits alt. to paces B 
6 while alt. to time A 
7 o’er new-found] to strange new alt. to o’er new ?won alt. to found A 
8 spirit’s free alt. to country’s high A 
11 Illegible word canceled before celestial A 
13 ?Until, through alt. to Till, through an A; Till, through an ait. to Till 
hence, through B 


V. TWO VERSIONS OF AN UNPUBLISHED SONNET 
This sonnet was probably intended for “The house of life.’””’ The 
first draft runs: 
O thou whose name being alone aloud 
I utter oft, & though thou art not there 
Around thy pictured presence see the air 
Lit as with starbreath, art thou tow’rds me bow’d, 
Who wd not for one bride-pulse seek the shroud 
Or give the years of life’s most bitter wane 
To see the loved one as she was again? 
And Death with one more life go plumed & proud? 


The glass stands empty of all things it knew 
Here in our chamber 


The alterations are: 


3 Around thy] Towers this 
6 ten of canceled after give 


The complete, though hardly finished, version runs: 


O thou whose name, being alone, aloud 
I utter oft, and though thou art not there, 
Perceive thy pictured presence fill the air,— 
O art thou from thy Heaven-house towrds me bow’d? 
Aye vainly now poor wretch desire the shroud 
And yearn to yield thy life’s most bitter wane 
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Only to listen to thy voice again? 
So Love should unto Death sink plumed and proud. 


With many thoughts of many hours removed 
Stand in this chamber one where erst were two: 
The glass stands empty of all things it knew 

Yet hath not Memory here a power approved 

As balmy as the breath of her you loved 
When deep between her breasts it came to you. 


The alterations are: 


3 


Perceive partly written over ?0 art 


5 Who in thy glance would not accept the shroud. Only the first four words 


6 


9 
10 


12 


are canceled. 

And gladly yield thy whole of life’s poor wane; gladly and whole of 
canceled 

Afar from canceled 

Stand here alone, aye, one that erst was two: 

Yet Memory hath sweet Memory here her canceled except Yet 


VI. TWO LYRICS 


“SUNSET WINGS” (1871) 


Although many of the variants are “corrected” to read as in the 
print, I give a full collation. 


17 
19 
21 
22 
24 


dS bo 
NS 


28 
29 


is like alt. to spreads two 
Winged with wild wind, too, & with gatherings alt. to 
Winged too with wind it is, and winnowings 


5 dizzying alt to strenuous; did fly alt. to would die alt. to must die 


Like winnowing fires alt. to Fan-tipped with fire alt to Sun-steeped in fire 
loud-tongued as alt. to clamorous like 

But alt. immediately to Save 

So wayward Thought [alt. to Hope] in ever-varying flight alt. to Even 
thus Hope’s hours, in circling [alt. to ever] eddying flight 

rest doth alt. to refuge 

Glows round] Gladdens alt. to Calls on alt. to Plays round 

gathering alt. to mustering 

Are seen to alt. to Together 


-25 Unto the heart they cry, “No more, farewell, 


Farewell, no more!” 


} Is Hope not] Hope too is 


And] But 

When shall Joy’s [alt. to her] wing return, that did [alt. to doth] depart? 
For Sorrow folds her [alt. to such] 

And never flies alt. to As will not fly 
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“SPHERAL CHANGE”’ (1881) 
The manuscript variants are: 


1-2 Of all who pass me here, I know 
Their faces, and they know my face alt. to read as in print 
13 At least we still were alt. to We still were sometimes 
14 When] And 
17 final heart earned alt. to hard earned heart-won 
18 Where, pain o’erpast & purgatory alt. to read as in print 


At the bottom of the page: Our canceled We two may end our martyrdom 


VII. FRAGMENTS 
1. The first three stanzas of “‘A prayer’’ (1848) on the verso of the 
last page of “Jenny,” with the following variants: 
3 which shows alt. to we know 
4 Frightened [alt. to Daunted] itself and shook alt. in pencil to Were 
daunted with rebuke 
5 henceforth the heart of man alt. to the heart of man henceforth 

17 must ttalics 

2. Two stanzas, lines 295-306, of ‘Dante at Verona” and the foot- 
note, on a single sheet, marked “for page 223.”’ These lines are an 
addition to the first version of the poem. In line 297 the manuscript 
has ‘‘Heaped”’ corrected to “‘Piled.” 

3. Five pages from “‘Rose Mary.” Having outlined the story in 
prose,* Rossetti made several experiments in different meters. I give 
them in the order in which they stand. 

Tall Rose Mary was little May— 
Still & tall from merry & small— 
When first she read the starry way 
By the magic crystal’s dark soothsay; 
For the spheres hold in a crystal ball. 


Her the stars for their seér chose; 
Pure must be whoever would see; 
And well I ween that never a rose 
More pure in Mary’s garden blows 
Than the little maiden Rose Mary. 
The last lines correspond to the final stanza of Part I. 
These two stanzas are crossed out and another start made corre- 
sponding to the second and a portion of the third stanzas of Part I. 
(On the refrains see below.) 


3 For a portion of this ‘‘cartoon”’ see Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an analytical list of manu- 
scripts in the Duke University Library (Durham, N.C., 1931), pp. 97 ff 
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Tall Rose Mary, come to my side: 
(Water-willow & wellaway,) 

A perilous road your knight must ride; 

So read the stars if you’d be a bride. 
(With a wind blown night & day.) 5 


Daughter, thrice to your mother’s call, 
(The willow’s wan & the water white,) 
Since you were a maiden sweet & small, 
You’ve read the stars in the crystal ball, 
(With a wind blown day & night.) 10 


Thrice therein for our own hearts’ heed, 
(The willows wave on the waterway) 
Your father & I so bade you read: 
To-day let it be for your love’s need. 
(With a wind blown night & day.) 15 


The manuscript shows the following variants: 
3-4 read first: 
. And read the stars if you’d be a bride 
To say which road your knight must ride 
6 oft alt. to thrice 
11 Oft alt. to Thrice 
13 so bade] would bid alt. to have bade alt. to thus bade alt. to so bade 


14 it shall alt. to let it 


A second page begins with four three-line stanzas separated by a 
light line after the second. Apparently the same refrains were to be 
used, though they are not indicated. 


With cloud above and wave around 
A central fire at the globe’s heart wound 
Like the last day prisoned underground 


‘“‘With” is altered from ‘‘Twas.’’ The second line is the result of sev- 
eral trials: 
And fast deep at the centre canceled globe’s heart bound alt. to 


And heart of fire at the centre found alt. to 
With [alt. to The alt. to A] central fire at the globe’s heart bound [alt. to 


wound]. 


Finally the three lines became, Part I, lines 43-45: 
The cloud above and the wave around,— 
The central fire at the sphere’s heart bound, 
Like doomsday prisoned underground. 
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Then follows in the manuscript lines 38-40 of Part I: 


Freaked it was as the bubble’s ball 
Rainbow-hued through a misty pall 
Like the middle light of the waterfall. 


But ‘‘Freaked” was first “Filmed,” “as” was “‘like,’’ and ‘‘bubble’s”’ 
began as ‘‘foam-froth’s” and became in turn “light foam[’s],” “thin 
foam|[’s],” and “foam spray’s.” In the second line ‘“‘hued”’ was changed 
to ‘‘veiled” and then restored; “through a misty pall’’ was first ‘with 
a radiant pall,’”’ then altered to “through a misty pall,” but “misty” 
became in turn “shifting,” “gleaming,” and ‘‘restless,” before it was 
finally restored. 
Below the light line follows the stanza: 
Tomorrow, child, at the break of day, 


To Holy Cross he fares on his way, 
Your knight, Sir James of Heron’s Hay. 


which with a few changes became Part I, lines 13-15. Then follow 
three rejected lines, which were entirely re-written for the couplet 
of the next stanza (ll. 16-17): 

Ere yet your wedding-feast befall, 

For sin that held him erst in thrall 

He seeks the [alt. from that] high confessional. 


Then a heavy line is drawn across the page and four stanzas writ- 
ten, with the refrains (numbered for transposition) as below. The 
third stanza is crossed out. These four stanzas correspond to lines 
31-40 and 46-50 of Part I. 


The lady upheld the crystal sphere 
4 (Lost love-morrow & love-fellow) 
Round it was as the Sun’s compeer, 
Our earth that laps & whelms the year. 
(And love’s life lying low.) 5 


Girt it was with a scriptured rune 
1 (Lost love-labour & lullaby) 
With shimmering shadow stirred & strewn, 
Like the cloud-nest of the wading moon. 
(And lowly let love lie.) 10 


Filmed it was as the sprays that furl 
2 (Late-love-longing and life-sorrow) 
Rainbow-hued with flower of pearl 
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Like the middle light of the waterwhirl. 
(And love’s life lying low.) 15 


Ribbed it was as the sunk caves be; 
3 (Love-lorn labour and life laid by) 
A thousand years it lay in the sea 
With a treasure wrecked from Thessaly. 
(And lowly let love lie.) 20 


In the manuscript are the following variants: 
1 lifted alt. to upheld 
4 tombs alt. to whelms 
6 mystic alt. to scriptured 
10 alt. from As lowly as love must lie 


11 Filmed alt. to Dim alt. to Filmed 
the sprays] with sprays alt. to. in mists alt to the sprays alt. to the mists 


alt. to the sprays 
12 Love-lorn labours alt. to late-love-longing 
13 Centred deep with fire & pearl alt. to Rainbow-hued etc. 
14 hollow heart alt. to middle light 
11-15 crossed out 
17 Late love-longing alt. to Love-lorn labour 


It would seem that at first, having rejected the five-line quasi-ballad 
stanza, Rossetti planned to write the whole poem in three-line stanzas 
with refrains, either repeating them with each stanza, as in ‘‘Sister 
Helen” and ‘‘Eden Bower,” or perhaps at intervals, as in ““The white 
ship.”” But this scheme he discarded very soon as too cumbersome. 
The refrain lines themselves, however, have an interesting history. 
The first set (Water-willow and wellaway) of six lines appear in one 
of the Note Books as the first stanza of ‘Chimes’ followed by the 
present second stanza of the poem. In another Note Book is found 
the other set of refrain lines (Lost love-morrow and love-fellow) in a 
different arrangement but renumbered to produce the same order as 
the renumbered arrangement of the ‘‘Rose Mary” manuscript stanzas. 
But ultimately these last became, in still another order, the fourth 
stanza of “‘Chimes” and the Water-willow refrains were used in the 
first three stanzas of ‘‘A death-parting.”’ 

Another page of manuscript contains the first five stanzas of Part II 


with the following variants: 











1 


3 
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shall] shall alt. to should canceled 
Let the bloom fall dumb alt. to Why, let fall the bloom alt. to Why, let 


the bloom fall dumb alt. to Why, let fall the rose alt. to Mother, let it fall 


4 
7 


13 
14 


— 
“I 


20 
22 


x4 
w 


24 


25 


spoils alt. to leaves 

With a face that must [alt. from may] not see the sun 

fall alt. to drop alt. to lie 

The blood has left but the hollow crust alt. to 

The drained blood left but the hollow crust alt. to 

The blood was drained by [alt. to with] the bitter thrust 
who alt. to that 

My shame has death [alt. from a mate] to lean upon 

But tall again to her feet rose she alt. to 

Then up as though in a dream stood she 

If love fly hence & scorn be here [here canceled] come alt. to 
Come, my heart, it is [alt. from were] time to go 

Poor heart, thy journey is burdensome alt. to 

This is the hour that was stricken slow 

Yet there’s one heart shall yield thee a home alt. to 

With thy blood’s pulse in the nights we know alt. to 

When thy pulse quailed [alt. from throbbed] in the nights we know 
Above this last line is Through cold canceled 


The next page has six stanzas which were re-written and replaced 
by the six stanzas of Part II, lines 31-60. (The Fitzwilliam manu- 


script has similar stanzas.) 





O my shame, it is shown shown shown; 
Come back, dear love, or I die alone! 

O Lord God, one are we, and thine! 

As for one soul, be it his and mine,— 
The shrift he bears from the holy shrine. 


qr 


Ah me as yet but a day apart!— 

Three days more!—she said to her heart. 

Yet God be thanked that I still could see! 

His death, by heaven’s help, shall not be; 

But shall I live till he come to me. 10 


Oh my heart, and where shall I hide, 

The bridegroom’s choice till she be a bride? 

Through what thorn-brake, in what dusky gloam, 

To what wind’s wail shall my footsteps roam, 

Till my wedding music fetch me home? 15 
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Tall she stood, with a flame in her eye 

And a cheek to burn her heart-strings by. 

Twas the lightning flash o’er sky and plain 

Ere labouring thunders heave the chain 

From the floodgates of the drowning rain. 20 


The lady watched her, pallid & chill, 

As a hurt thing that she yet must kill; 

Then rose the tears [which] no will [might] stem; 

The mother clung to the daughter’s hem 

And all the stormtide burst on them. 25 


Heart to heart & face against face 

They shook there locked in a long embrace 

As the sky’s moon & the water’s moon 

Neath cloud & wave to the wind’s one tune 

Shake in wild hours of the night’s mid-noon. 30 


The first readings for these stanzas are: 


1 known known known 
10 Nor your scorn, mother, yield [alt. immediately to bring] death to me 
11 Tell me, mother, where shall I hide 
12 choice alt. to mate alt. to choice 
16 Lost perchance, but not sad & pale 
17 She stood a minute & did not quail 
21 pallid & still 
23 that [alt. to which canceled] she might canceled 
27 there may be then 
30 hours when the night’s at noon 


The fifth page of these “Rose Mary” fragments contains the last 
Beryl Song, Part ITI, lines 256 ff. (It will be recalled that the Beryl 
Songs were written several years after the rest of the poem.) The 


variants from the printed text are as follows: 


260 are written over an illegible word 
263 God’s alt. to her 
265 clean alt. to free alt. to clean 


the sorrow of sin alt. to the soil of sin alt. to God’s own decree alt. to 


the soil of sin 
269 As alt. to Whom; her alt. to so 
270 us alt. to her 
275 and 276 written as one line; change indicated in pencil 
276 we made her to loathe alt. to all [alt. to Her] hope fell dead from 
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282 a alt. to the alt. in pencil to her; its joy alt. to her bliss; its joy restored in 
pencil 

285 bright city alt. to White City 

287 line written in later 


VIII. THREE PAGES COPIED FROM THE BLAKE MS BOOK 
On one page are transcribed two couplets of stanza ii of “In a 
mirtle shade” (first version) in inverted order, but marked for re- 
arrangement (ef. The poetical works of William Blake, ed. John Samp- 
son [Oxford, 1905], p. 167). On the same page, below a dividing line, 
Rossetti then copied a stanza of another poem (Sampson xvii) thus: 


2 
Deceit to secrecy refin’d, [alt. to inclin’d] 
Moves lawful prudent [alt. in pencil to courteous] & confin’d, [alt. 
to refin’d] 
To everything but interest blind, 
And forges fetters for the mind. 


This is marked in the left margin ‘“To come between.’”’ On the second 
page‘ there are two other stanzas, marked “1” and “3” and in the left 
margin ‘‘follow each other’’; and on the third page is a fair copy, as 


follows: 
LovE AND DECEIT 
Love to faults is always blind, 
Always is to joy inclin’d, 
Lawless, winged and unconfin’d, 
And breaks all chains from every mind. 


Deceit, to secrecy inclin’d, 

Moves lawful, courteous and refin’d, 
To everything but interest blind, 
And forges fetters for the mind. 


There souls of men are bought and sold, 
And milk-fed infancy, for gold, 

And youth to slaughter-houses led, 

And beauty.® for a bit of bread. 


4 In pencil on this page, perhaps in Rossetti’s hand, are the following lines: 
O luxury thou fliest around the heath 
Nor seest the net that is spread beneath. 
Why dost thou not fly among the corn fields? 
They can not spread nets where a harvest yields. 
5 The first copy (p. 2) has ‘‘maidens,’’ which is Blake's first reading, altered to ‘‘beauty - 
by Blake. 
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In the Blake manuscript the first of these stanzas appears, written 
in pencil, in the upper right corner of page 107 (reversed). The third 
stanza is immediately below this, written in ink. The second, in pen- 
cil, is in the upper right corner of page 106 (reversed); it is usually 
printed as a separate poem.® 


IX. SEVEN PAGES FROM CHATTERTON 
One page contains the first ten lines of ‘‘an Excelente Balade of 
Charitie”’; and the other six the minstrels’ songs from “‘A®lla,” lines 
160-207, and the “Wedding ballad’’ by Syr Thybbot Gorges, lines 
208-31. These probably belong with the similar matter in the Ashley 
Library (cf. Catalogue, IV, 143 f.) and are a part of Rossetti’s work 
for Watts-Dunton when the latter was preparing the Chatterton se- 
lections for Ward’s English poets. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


6 Cf. the facsimile in The note-book of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 
1935); and Sampson, pp. 169 f. 
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MACDONALD’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DRYDEN: AN ANNO- 
TATED CHECK LIST OF SELECTED AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


FEW months before the outbreak of the war the study of Dryden and 
A his contemporaries received a vigorous impetus from the publication 
of John Dryden: a bibliography of early editions and of Drydeniana, 
by Hugh Macdonald. For many years to come it will be a highly useful tool 
for historians of Restoration literature. Yet, once the student of Dryden has 
become acquainted with the Bibliography, he still has the task of finding copies 
of the books described in it, for Macdonald has been remiss in citing copies of 
any but the rarest items. Even if he had followed the practice of Keynes, 
Gibson, Greg, and other contemporary bibliographers, scholars would still 
wish to know in what American libraries they can find copies of the six 
hundred-odd books, pamphlets, and broadsheets Macdonald has listed. 

The following pages are intended to supply this information. It was 
originally planned to be a check list of the holdings of only five libraries, 
Edward N. Hooker supplying a list of the items in the Clark and Huntington 
collections and I the holdings of the Yale, Harvard, and Folger Shakespeare 
libraries. As time went on, the check list grew into the present form, em- 
bracing ten libraries and incorporating notes of additions and corrections to 
more than a third of Macdonald’s descriptions. These notes are based on the 
three best Dryden collections accessible to me, those at Yale, Harvard, and 
the Folger. In these libraries I have been able to examine copies of all but a 
few of the items listed by Macdonald. 

Since it was necessary to divide the check list into two instalments, the 
present portion includes only the productions of Dryden’s pen. The second 
instalment will consist of writings attributed to Dryden and the Drydeniana. 
Accompanying it will be a criticism of the volume as a whole, with reference to 
some of the points raised in the notes. 

Though the limitations of this check list are readily apparent, a few points 
may be stressed. In the first place this list in no sense should be considered 
a supplement to Macdonald, for it is not so intended. Hence I have not at- 
tempted to alter the numbers he has assigned to the various editions and 
issues, even when sufficient evidence is present to require such corrections. 
These numbers belong to Mr. Macdonald, and I have not asked for the 
authority to tamper with them. In due course a new bibliography of Dryden 
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will be called for, but this is only an attempt to supply some notes that may 
be useful to scholars in the meantime. Irregularities in pagination have not 
been given except in certain cases (e.g., 24e) where they have a possible evi- 
dential value.! Since Macdonald has recorded Term catalogue entries and the 
dates of Luttrell copies, I have added others where the information is avail- 
able. The check list makes no attempt to give the number of copies of single 
items possessed by any library; the large collections contain abundant dupli- 
sates. 

The co-operative nature of this check list is apparent as soon as its pages 
are examined. Most of the persons who sent material for notes are quoted 
directly, since I wish to make specific acknowledgment of their contributions. 
For lists of holdings at various libraries and for notes on particular items I am 
indebted to E. N. Hooker for the Clark and Huntington collections; William 
A. Jackson and William McCarthy, Jr., at Harvard; R. H. Griffith at Texas; 
James L. McManaway and Giles E. Dawson at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library; W. R. Keast at the University of Chicago and the Newberry Library; 
Louis I. Bredvold at Michigan; and Willis Kerr and Joseph W. Angell at 
Claremont. My principal obligation, however, is to the staff of the Yale 
Library, to Miss Emily Hall for help in checking the holdings, and to Allen 
Hazen for several notes and for casting a critical eye over the rest of the pages. 

The item numbers are, of course, those used by Macdonald. The libraries 
are listed in the order in which I received a record of their holdings. This order 
was retained because it seemed more satisfactory than an alphabetical ar- 
rangement, which would place Chicago, Claremont, and Clark together. 
Specialists in Dryden are familiar with the collections in most of these li- 
braries. Chicago and Michigan were included to increase the geographical 
usefulness of the list, and Claremont was added because of their recent 
acquisition of the larger part of Mr. Dobell’s catalogue of Dryden books (No. 
55, 1940). The symbols for the libraries are as follows: 

Y Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 
H Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
F Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 
Hn Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California 
Cl W.A. Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, California 
T University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas 
M University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Co University of Chicago Library, Chicago, Illinois 
N Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois 
Ct Claremont Colleges Library, Claremont, California 


! In the collations I have followed the practice of indicating leaf numbers by inferior 
integers, e.g., Bs instead of B3, Dr. Greg to the contrary notwithstanding. This practice 
has the mechanical advantage of making a clear distinction between the inferior and 
superior numbers, a matter of special importance when preparing typewritten copy. 
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CENSUS AND ADDITIONS TO MACDONALD’S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


la. LAcHRYMAE MusarvuM, 1649, Hn. 

1b. LAcHRYMAE Musarvum, 1650, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

2. Ston AND Parnassus, 1650, H, F, Cl. 

In the Harvard and Folger copies A; is missigned Ay but does not appear to 
be a cancel, for in the Folger copy it shares a watermark with A, Ay, and Ag. 

PaGE 3. VERSES TO Honor DRIDEN. 

These verses were first printed in the Gentleman’s magazine for 1785, page 
337. For details see Dryden: facts and problems, pages 46-47. E. N. Hooker 
informs me that the original manuscript is now in the Clark Library. 

3a. CROMWELL VERSES, 1659, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

3b. CROMWELL VERSES, 1681, H, Cl. 

3c. CROMWELL VERSES, 1682, Y, H, T. 

3di. CROMWELL VERSES, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 

3dii. CROMWELL VERSES, 1682, Y, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

3c. CROMWELL VERSES, 1687, Y, H, Cl. 

3f. CROMWELL VERSES, 1691, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

One of the Folger copies is in a volume of 106e. In it B; and B» are shorter 
than A‘, A stub appears between A, and B,, which seems to be from the gen- 
eral title folded around signature A. 

4a. Howarp’s Poems, 1660, Y, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

In the Yale copy and in my two copies U, is signed on both sides of the leaf. 

In every copy that I have examined the word “‘viz.” on the title-page is not 
in capitals but in lower case. 

The pagination in this volume is very irregular. The outer form of sheet P 
is misnumbered, so that the pagination of the sheet runs as follows: 193, 
blank, 211, 196, 197, 214, 215, 200, 201, 218, 219, 204, 205, 222, 223, 208. The 
fact that the number 208, which had appeared on Os verso, is repeated on Ps 
verso indicates that it was the compositor who was confused. Mr. A. T. Hazen 

suggests that the compositor who set the outer form may have been working 
from a table and miscalculated. 

4b. Howarp’s Poems, 1696, H, F, Cl. 

5ai. ASTRAEA Repvux, 1660, Y, F, Hn, Cl. 

5aii. ASTRAEA Repux, 1660, H, F, Cl. 

6ai. To His Sacrep Masgsty, 1661, Y, F, Hn. 

6aii. To Hts Sacrep Maggsty, 1661, Y, H, F, T. 

6b. CoMPLEMENTUM ForTUNATARUM INSULARUM, 1662, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, 
7; ch. 

The Yale copy has the “Printed by W. G.” title-page but differs in certain 
respects from the copy described by Macdonald. 
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Collation: 8*°: A-~B‘ B‘ B4 B-L‘. Three leaves are inserted between A 
and A:; the first two contain the oval portraits facing each other, and the third 
contains verses ‘‘Pour le Portrait du Serenissime Roy ... Charles II,’”’ and for 
Catherine of Portugal. In this copy the Errata leaf and its mate, the Latin 
“To the Reader,” are inserted between C3; and Cy. F; and F, are cancels. 
Dryden’s Panegyrick has suffered in the process, for lines 79-136 are omitted. 

The reason for the cancellation is not readily apparent, though examina- 
tion of the deleted lines suggests they were omitted because they had lost 
their topical interest. Dryden’s comments on the anticipated conciliation of 
the ‘‘jealous sects” (ll. 79-84) were now out of date. Similarly, the passage 
(Il. 119-36) in which Dryden described Charles’s choice between a French or a 
Portuguese queen had become superfluous, for plans for the marriage to 
Catherine of Braganza were announced to Parliament on May 8, 1661. 

7. To My Lorp CHANCELLOR, 1662, H, Hn, Cl. 

Sai. CHorEA GiGANTUM, 1663, Y, F, Cl. 

Saii. CHorEA GiGantuMm, 1663, H, T. 

8b. CHoREA GIGANTUM, 1725, H. 

9ai. ANNUS MrrRaBILIs, 1667, F, Ct. 

9aii. ANNUS Mrrasiuis, 1667, Y, H, F, Cl. 

9aiii. ANNUS Mrirasiuis, 1667, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

9b. ANNuS Mrrasi1is, 1668, H, F, Cl. 

9c. ANNUS MrraBILIs, 1688, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

10a. THE Rivat QuEENs, 1677, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

106. THE Rivat QuEEns, 1684, Y, H, F, Co. 

106-f. THe RIVAL QUEENS. 

The University of Texas has a copy dated 1690. In the Yale copy of 10b 
the position of the leaves in a: is reversed. 

It is interesting to observe that the 1699 edition was priced at eighteen 
pence, a sizable increase over the usual shilling (Term catalogue, June, 1699 
[Arber, III, 141]). 

10c. THE Riva QuEEns, 1694, Y, H, T, M, Co, Ct. 

10d. THE Riva QuEENS, 1699, H. 

10e. THE Rtvat QurEEns, 1702, Y, H. 

10f. THe Riva Queens, 1704, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

lla. Ovip’s Eptsties, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

11b. Ovin’s Episties, 1681, H, F. 

Pace 18. Note 2. Harvard has a copy of Uzziah and Jotham with a 
manuscript key to the characters. 

Nore 3. This copy of Aeneas and Antenor is now in my library. 

12ai. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co. 

The Yale copy has no catchword on page 23. 

12aii. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, H, M. 

12aiii. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 
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12aiv. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Y, F. 
126. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681. 
12c. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Hn, Cl. 
E. N. Hooker has pointed out that this edition belongs somewhere after 12e. 
12d. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Y, H, F, Cl, T, N. 
12ei. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, Y, H, F, Co, Ct. 
12eii. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1681, F. 
12f. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1682, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 
12g. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 
12h. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, 1682, Y, H, F, Cl, T. 
127. ABSALON ET ACHITOPHEL, 1682, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 
12k. ABSALON ET ACHITOPHEL, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 
12/7. ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, n.d., H, F. 
13ai. THE MEDALL, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 
13aii. THE MEDALL, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 
136. THE MEDALL, 1682, Y, H. 
13c. THE MEDALL, 1682, H, F, Hn. 
14a. Mac FLEcKNog, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 
Luttrell’s note is worth giving in full: 

Agt M' Thomas Shadwell 

A good poem 

M: John Dryden 
4 Octob. 


Luttrell paid twopence for this “good poem.” 

14b. Mac FLecknog, 1692, Y, F, Cl, Ct. 

In one of the Folger copies (1066, Vol. IV) are fourteen marginal notes in 
the hand of Lewis Theobald. They contain nothing of importance. 

15a. THE Seconp Part oF ABsALoMm, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

In the Yale copy and my own the watermark and chain lines of the title- 
page suggest that it may be leaf K2 folded back. 

15+. THE Seconp Part or ABSALOM, 1682, H, F, T. 

15c. THE Seconp Part or ABSALOM, 1682, F. 

PaGe 32. THE SEeconp Part or ABSALOM, 1709. 

Mr. Dobell has called my attention to an edition of this date printed and 
sold by J. Reed. 4%, A‘, pp. i-8. It is printed in double columns uniform with 
121. 

l6ai. Reticto Larct, 1682, Cl. 

16aii. Reticio Laici, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

16aiii. Retiero Larct, 1682. 

16b. Retieto Larct, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

In a copy at Harvard, inserted between the title and the Preface (before az) 
is the following printed slip: 
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As heretofore Richard was set in opposition to Baxter, and Baxter to Richard; 
with much greater Reason now may John be oppos’d to Dryden, and Dryden 
against John; for let any Rational Man read his Religio Laici, and he may therein 
certainly find arguments sufficient to baffle all that are offer’d in the Hind and 


Panther. 


This volume contains also The hind and the panther, The hind and the panther 
transversed, Clifford’s Notes, and The revolter. Inserted at the end is a letter from 
Pickering and Chatto to Alfred Potter of the Harvard Library dated March 
14, 1914, calling attention to the fact that the volume is still in the original 
binding. In 1940 the Bodleian acquired a copy of Religio laici containing this 
same printed slip. 

l6c. Retiero Larcr, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

The entry in the Term catalogue for November, 1683 (Arber, IT, 50), prob- 
ably refers to this edition. 

17. Tue Art or Poetry, 1683, Y, H, F, Cl, T, N. 

The last paragraph is somewhat confusing; 466 is Tonson’s 1708 edition, 
not Hill’s edition of 1710. 

18a. Roscommon’s Essay, 1684, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

In one copy at Yale A: is signed A on the recto and A: on the verso. 

Another copy at Yale is a variant issue. Sheet A appears uncorrected, for 
the initial word of line 16 is misspelled “‘ycarce” in place of “scarce.”’ A similar 
copy is in the Folger. In the Yale copy the blank leaf (a4) is folded around 
sheet A to form an initial blank, of which only the stub remains. 

18b. Roscommon’s Essay, 1685, Y, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

At the end of this book ([E]; verso) there is a catchword “gains.”” I am not 
able to explain this puzzle; no page in the book begins with this word, and 
there is no indication that another page was intended to follow it. 

Macdonald suggests that (a)* and [E]' were part of the same sheet, but I 
have seen no copy whose watermarks provide any evidence. 

In the Folger copy leaf C2 is missigned Bo. 

In connection with Macdonald’s note that Dryden requested Tonson to 
change the reading of one of the lines, it may be observed that the correction 
was not made, for the second edition reads ‘“‘were nursed.” 

19. OtpHAM’s Remarns, 1684, Y (1687, 1697), H, F, Cl, T, M (1687). 

20a. THRENoDIA AuGuSTALIS, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

The date “9 March” in one of the British Museum copies appears to be 
written in the hand of Narcissus Luttrell, judging from the facsimile in 
Sargeaunt’s edition of Dryden’s poems. 

In the Harvard copy there is no hyphen in Chancery lane; a hyphen is, how- 
ever, present at this place in 20d. 

20b. THrRENopIA AuGusTALIS, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

20c. THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS, 1685, H, Hn. 

20d. THRENODIA AuGUSTALIS, 1685, H. 
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21i. NoRTHLEIGH’s TRIUMPH OF Monarcnhy, 1685. 

For a discussion of some twenty cancels found in this issue see the item 
below. 

21ii. NorTHLEIGH’s TRIUMPH OF Monarcnay, 1685, Y, H. 

I have seen only two copies of this rare volume, those at Harvard and Yale. 
In both copies the imprint reads “LONDON, | Printed Anno Dom. 1685.” In 
the Yale copy (which, incidentally, lacks X* containing Dryden’s verses) the 
following leaves are cancels: E,, Ex, Ne, N4 (missigned N;), Pe, Yo, Bb:, Bho, 
Bbs, Cei, Dde, Ffi, Ffs, Hhi, Lia, Rri, Yys, Ceez, Cees, Ddds. 

The Harvard copy adds two more to this list—Ff, (signed simply Ff but 
with proper catchwords and text for Ff,) and Ll;. The latter may have been 
canceled by mistake, for the leaf Hh, is inserted; in the Yale copy Ll; is con- 
jugate with Ll. The following leaves in the Harvard copy do not have stubs: 
E,, Ex, Bbi, Cei, Ffi, Rri, Ceez, Cees. It should be observed that all these 
leaves are at the outside of a gathering and that all of them are single and un- 
conjoined. Signature A of the Harvard copy is made up as follows: A, verso, 
the frontispiece; As recto, the title; A2 verso, blank; A; recto, “To My Sacred 
Sovereign,” etc. As; and A, are signed and show a watermark. 

In the Bodleian copy of the first issue (cited by Macdonald) I am informed 
that the same cancels are present that are found in the Yale copy, which is a 
second issue. I have not been able to discover a copy with the leaves in the 
original state, so do not know the specific changes made in the text. But since 
the Advertisement (inserted after the book was printed) calls attention to the 
death of Charles II and the revival of the ‘“‘Act for Printing,” we have not 
far to seek for the probable cause of the cancellations. 

22. Poems By ANNE KILLIGREW, 1686, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

In the Harvard and the Dobell-Folger copies the portrait and title are not 
conjugate; the portrait has vertical chain lines, and in the title they are hori- 
zontal. Between them is a stub, presumably part of the title-page. 

23. HigpEn’s Essay on JUVENAL, 1687, Y, H, F. 

24ai. THe HiInD AND THE PANTHER, 1687, H, F, Hn, Cl, N. 

In the Folger copy (p. 93, 1. 1), the word “‘flies’’ has been inserted by pen 
and ink. The appearance of the printed line suggests that this word dropped 
out of the form before this copy was printed. Texas has eight copies dated 
1687, issues not designated. 
24aii. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, F, Cl. 
24aiii. THe HiInD AND THE PANTHER, 1687, Y, H, F, Cl, M, Ct. 
24aiv. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, Y, F, Cl. 
24av. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687. 
24avi. THE HinD AND THE PANTHER, 1687, F. 
24avii. THe HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, H, Cl. 
24b. THe H1nD AND THE PANTHER, 1687, Cl. 
24c. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, H, F, Hn, Cl. 
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24d. THe HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, Y, H, F, Co. 

24e. THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, 1687, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

There are the following irregularities in pagination: 29 is misnumbered 39; 
130 and 131, and 134 and 135, are transposed. There are erroneous catch- 
words on pages 128, 129, and 134. 

25. Sona For Sr. Creciiia’s Day, 1687. 

26. PARrabDIsE Lost, 1688, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, N. 

In one of his catalogues Mr. Dobell offered a large paper copy which 
measured 147 93 inches. 

27a. BriTaNnniA Reptviva, 1688, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

Malone (I, i, 202) gives the date of publication as June 23, 1688. Doubt- 
less he found this date on Narcissus Luttrell’s copy, then in James Bindley’s 
library. 

276. BrITANNIA Repiviva, 1688, Y, H, Hn. 

27c. BriTanniA Repiviva, 1691, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

28. SoUTHERNE’S THE Wives Excuse, 1692, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

29. ELEonora, 1692, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The title-page of Luttrell’s copy is reproduced in Sargeaunt’s edition of 
Dryden’s poems (p. 183). In addition to the date, March 7, Luttrell wrote the 
words “Highly Comending her” and recorded the price he paid for it as 
sixpence. 

In a manuscript jotting in his own copy of the prose works Malone noted 
that Eleonora “was published in Feb' 1691-2.” 

30a. JUVENAL, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

On the half-title of the Yale copy and in my copy there is a line above and 
below the printing as well as a comma after the word ‘“Juvenal.”’ 

The Folger copy formerly belonged to Thorn-Drury. On the front flyleaf 
is a check list of proper names which occur in the volume. 

30b. JuvENAL, 1697, Y, H, F, Cl. 

30c. JuvENAL, 1697, Y, H, F, Hn, T, Co, Ct. 

31. ConGREVE’s DouBLE DrEater, 1694, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Yale copy has the original leaf G:, uncanceled but slit and mended. 
Mr. Dobell offered a copy in his Catalogue 55 (1940), Item 315, which had G, 
in both the canceled and the uncanceled state. It is now at Claremont. 

32a. ODE ON THE DEATH OF Mr. Purcett, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

32b. ODE ON THE DeaTH oF Mr. PurceE tt, 1698, H, F’, Hn, Cl, Ct. 

33a. ViraiL, 1697, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N. 

In the Folger copy on large paper the dagger signatures are bound before 
the asterisk signatures. 

It is implied in Note 1 that the anonymous verses may have been written 
by Edward Howard. Ned Howard wrote a Proem in 1695 praising Dryden’s 
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Virgil in anticipation of its publication. It is likely that A. H. Bullen con- 
fused this Proem with the preliminary verses. 

33b. Virait, 1697, Y, F, Cl. 

The copy referred to by G. R. Noyes is now in the Yale Library where it 
forms Volume IV of 108. 

33c. VirGIL, 1698, H, F, Cl. 

33d. ViraiL, 1709, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co. 

34. ALEXANDER’S Frast, 1697, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T. 

A type facsimile reprint was made at Oxford in 1925. 

35. Herotck Love, 1698, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N. 

36. Morrevux’s Beauty 1n Distress, 1698, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N. 

In the Harvard copy F: is missigned C2. The transcription of the title-page 
should be modified to show that the words “Acted” and “‘Paris’’ contain the 
ligatures ct and is. 

37a. Tue Fastss, 1700, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

The Ormond half-title and the Table are conjugates, as can be seen from a 
copy in the Folger Library. It should be noted that the Table carries the page 
number 565 indicating that it may have been intended to be placed in that 
position. The contents listed in the Table end at page 564. 

After page 271 there is a gap, followed by pages 360-564. It appears either 
that Tonson thought he would have 128 pages, or 16 signatures more, or else 
that ‘“Ceyx” and ‘“‘Aleyone”’ and other following poems were set up out of 
order. The page number on Mm, verso has been changed to 360, so that 
the break occurs over the page rather than vis-a-vis. 

Macdonald’s reference to seven paraphrases from Chaucer is somewhat 
misleading since, excluding ‘“The flower and the leaf,’”’ there are only four: 
“The knight’s tale,” ‘‘The cock and the fox,’’ “The wife of Bath,” and ‘‘The 
parson’s tale.” 

It should be pointed out that from signature Dddd to the end, the book is 
printed on different paper with a different watermark and in smaller type, a 
fairly crowded page. These pages contain the original versions of “The 
flower and the leaf” and the tales of Chaucer’s Knight, Nun’s Priest, and 
Wife of Bath. 

The Folger Library has a copy presented by Mr. William Sloane which 
bears an inscription dated August 3, 1698, signed by one Elizabeth Duke. I 
am not able to offer any explanation of this date which anticipates by two 
years the one on the title-page. A good deal of the writing had been com- 
pleted when Dryden signed the agreement with Tonson in 1698/99, but it is 
unlikely that many of the sheets would have been printed by that time. Even 
so, the title-page was probably not printed until the rest of the volume was 
completed. 
37b. Fasizs, 1713, H, F, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

38. SHIPPEN’S Faction DispLayYeD, 1704, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 
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For other editions see Dobell’s Catalogue 55, Items 606-11. 

39. THe Primer, 1706. 

40. Ovip’s Art oF Love, 1709, H, F, Cl. 

The Harvard copy contains some differences from Macdonald’s descrip- 
tion, as Mr. F. M. Palmer informs me: 

In the second line on the title-page the word “of” is in lower-case letters. In 
the subtitle, The history of love (Aa8"), there are no omitted words in the imprint 
as implied by the three dots after Tonson. The s in Tonson here is a long s, 
and there is a period after “love”’ in the fourth line of this same page. It might be 
noted that page 359 is wrongly signed Aa, instead of Aa;. Page 361 is correctly 
signed Aay. 


41. Ovip’s Metamorpuosss, 1717, Y, H, F, Cl, T, N. 

At the end of the Folger and the Yale copies on sheet Zzzz2 verso a three- 
line slip of errata is pasted. 

42ai. MisceELuany Poems, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

It may be observed that the words “The End” are printed at the bottom 
of page 104. Beginning with page 105 a different style of printing is intro- 
duced. 

In one of the Yale copies *E2—3 are in the uncanceled state. 

The copy mentioned in the last paragraph is now in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 

42aii. MisceLLany Pores, 1684, F, T. 

In the Folger copy, J. L. McManaway informs me, there is a hyphen in 
line two of the imprint, ‘“‘over-against.”’ 

42bi. MisceLLAny Poems, 1692, H, F, Cl, T. 

42bii. MisceLLany Pores, 1692, F, Cl, Ct. 

42c. MiscELLANY Poems, 1702, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

43ai. Sytvag, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

Title-pages of copies at the Folger and at Yale have double hyphens be- 
tween “Judges=Head” and “Chancery=lane,” and Case (Bibliography of 
poetical miscellanies, 172[2][a]) gives them in his transcription. Case also 
suggests that G; may be a cancel and gives evidence that the Errata page was 
probably printed as Iis. 

43aii. MisceLLtany Poems, 1685, F, Cl, Ct. 

43b. Sytvag, 1692, Y, H, F, T. 

Case (172(2][b]) gives details of some leaves that are missigned. 

43c. SyLvakE, 1702, Cl, M, Co. 

44. Lucretius AND Maniuivs, 1700, H, F. 

45ai. EXAMEN Poeticum, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

45aii. EXaAMEN Poeticum, 1693, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

45b. ExaMEN Poeticum, 1706, H, Cl, M. 

46a. ANNUAL MIScELLANY, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

46b. ANNUAL MiscELLany, 1708, Y, H, F, Cl, M, Co, Ct. 
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47. Porticat Misce.uantgs, 1704, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Folger copy has leaves F4-; slit but uncanceled. 

48. PorticaL Misce.uantes, 1709, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

49. Tue First Part or Misce.ttany Pores, 1716, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

Numerous additional details will be found in Case (172[1][e]-[6][c]). 

50. THe First Part or MisceLLany Poems, 1727, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

For other details, including several missigned leaves, see Case (172[1][f]- 
[6][e]). 

51. WESTMINSTER-DROLLERY, 1671, H, F. 

52. WESTMINSTER-DROLLERY, 1672, Y, H. 

53. New Court Sones AnD Poems, 1672, Y, H, F, Cl, N. 

54a. CovEnT GARDEN DrRoLery, 1672, H. 

54b. Covent GARDEN DRo.ery, 1672, Cl. 

54c. CovEnT GARDEN Dro.ery, 1762, F. 

To the single copy known to Macdonald may be added another in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. It is not part of the Dobell collection. 

55. A NEw CoLlecTIoNn oF PoEMs AnD Sones, 1674, H, F, Co, N. 

56. PorticaL Recreations, 1688, Y, H, F, Co, N. 

57. THe History or Apoupuus, 1691, H. 

58. A New Co tection oF Poems, 1701, Y, H, F, Cl, T. 

59. MiscELLANEOUS Poems, 1712, Y, H, F, Cl, T. 

60. Trxatu Poetry, 1813, Y, H, T, Co. 

This volume collates as follows: 4%: frontispiece, 7? a-e‘ A*-F*. The Yale 
copy is on large paper. Pages 240-48 are misnumbered 340-48; page 409 is 
misnumbered 490. 

Credit for first suggesting that the ‘Ode to the Dutchess of York” may 
have been written by Dryden belongs to A. Clifford, who says in his note (p. 
397): ‘These elegant lines are much in the manner of Dryden. I cannot point 
out the author.” This attribution on stylistic grounds seems very question- 
able to me. The lines show no trace of Dryden’s characteristic energy, being 
feminine and conventional. 

61. Porms on Various Occasions, 1701, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

62. BrouGcutTon’s Epition, 1743, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

Signature A; is missigned A». 

63. PorMs AND FaBLgEs, 1753, Y, Cl. 

64. Or1GInAL Poems, 1756, Y, Cl. 

65a. Derrick’s Epition, 1760, Y, H, F, Cl, Co, N. 

In Volume I the two unsigned leaves containing the Key to Absalom and 
Achitophel are not always inserted between R; and Ry. Ina copy at the Folger 
they are set in between L; and Ls, and in one of my copies (formerly in the 
library of Edmund Burke) they are found between Lz and Ls. 

In Volume II both dz verso and Hhg verso contain the words ‘‘The End of 
the Second Volume.” 
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The irregularity of signature L'° in the fourth volume is explained by a 
binder’s note printed at the extreme bottom of Ls (where it would normally 
have been trimmed) found in the Yale copy, “To come after Page 156. Vol. 
IV.” Leaves Ls and Ly contain Dryden’s translation of Ovid’s Amores ii. 19. 
Apparently it was given to the printer after the rest of the copy, probably be- 
cause it was not in Broughton’s edition (1743). 

656. Derrick’s Epirion, 1767, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M. 

Macdonald does not give a collation. It is: 8%°: Vol. I: A-T®8; Vol. IT: 
[A]*B—Aa®; Vol. III: A%a—b8B-Y®; and Vol. IV: [A]?B-Aa’Bb*. 

66. None in Macdonald. 

67a. THE Rivau Laptgs, 1664, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

67b. Tue Rivau Lapigs, 1669, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

67c. THe Riva Laptss, 1675, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

67d. THe Rivau Lapres, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

68a. Howarp’s Four New Ptays, 1665, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

All the copies I have seen have two ?’s in the word “Committee’’ on the 
title-page. 

68bi. Howarp’s Five New Puays, 1692, Y, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 

68bii. Howarp’s Five New Puays, 1692, Hn, Cl. 

Mr. E. N. Hooker has sent me the following note: 

The Huntington does not have a copy of this issue, but it has another issue of 
1692 which Macdonald apparently has not seen. This might be described as 
68biii. The title-page is the same as in the other 1692 issues except for the imprint, 
which is 

LONDON, | Printed for Henry Herringman, and are to be Sold by| 

R. Bentley, J. Tonson, F. Saunders, and T. Bennet.|M De XCII. 
This copy is identical with the Huntington copy of 68bi in all except the title- 
page. Since the separate title-pages for the five plays all bear the same imprint as 
the general title-page for 68biii described above, I would suggest that 68biii is prob- 
ably the first issue of this edition. 

68c. Howarp’s Five New Ptays, 1700, Y, H, T, Co. 

68d. Howarb’s Dramatick Works, 1722, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, N. 

69a. THE InpIAN Emperowr, 1667, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

69b. THe INDIAN Emperovr, 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

69c. THe INDIAN Emperour, 1670, F, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

69d. THe INDIAN Emperor, 1670, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

69e. THE INDIAN Emperour, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

69f. THe InpIAN Emprrour, 1686, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

69g. THe InpIAN Emperovur, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

69h. THE INDIAN Emrerovr, 1694, Y, H, F, Cl, Co, Ct. 

697. THE INDIAN EmprErovr, 1696, Y, H, F, T. 

The distinction between 697 and 69k can be made by differentiating be- 
tween the lineation of the imprint. In his Catalogue 55 Dobell has listed 
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(Items 169 and 170) an edition in which the first line of the imprint ends with 
the word ‘be.’ This may be designated as 697. In the other the first line of 
the imprint ends with the word ‘‘to.”” This may be designated 69k. E. N. 
Hooker reports that the Clark Library has three editions dated 1696. The 
third may be designated 697, since Macdonald does not assign this number to 
any other edition. The following are among the variants Mr. Hooker has 
found: 


691 69j 69k 
Imprint H. Herringman, H. Herringman, Henry Herringman, 
and are to be| and are to| and are to| 

A», 1. 3 from bottom . . .not intent on not intent on not intent no 
A> verso, 1. 10.........further off further off farther off 
A, verso, 1. 14......... Your Honour Your Honour your Honour 
Ag verso, 1. 22......... instruct instruct intrust 
A, verso, |. 23.........Googness Goodness Goodness 
fAs), 1. 16.............COGUCe conduce conduce 
P. 1,1. 17 of pomm..... Showers Showers Showres 
ane aaa Takes Takes 
w. Ee e.....s ok 28s command command common 
P. 2b. i6.............ieeador Embassador Embassadour 
ye A a dye die 
P. 32,1. @.......:..... i Dogs like Dogs like Dogs 


69k. THe Inp1AN Emperovr, 1696, F. 

691. THe INDIAN Emperour, 1703, H, F, Cl, T. 

69m. THE INDIAN EmpEror, 1709, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M. 

70a. Secret Love, 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

Were A? and K? part of the same sheet? In the Folger copy (Wheatley- 
Dobell) A? has a watermark, and K? has none. In the Yale copy K? has the 
watermark and A? has none. 

70b. Secret Love, 1669, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

There are two editions of this date in the University of Texas Library. 
Though the titles read the same and the collation is the same, each has a 
different setting of type throughout. William H. McCarthy, Jr., has noticed 


the following differences: 
Edition X Edition Y 


A: recto, second line from bottom... ....giveing giving 
ee ee he’l 

a, verso, after “‘Guyn’”’...... .........no period period 
B; recto, l. 3 from bottom..............answere answer 


The Yale copy belongs to the edition designated as ‘“Y,” and the Harvard 
and the Folger copy (in Dryden’s plays, I) to edition ‘“‘X.” 
70c. Secret Love, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co. 
70d. Secret Love, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 
The leaf H, containing the title to Otway’s Works is usually missing. It is 
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present in a copy at the University of Texas and in my own copy. This edition 
is entered in the Term catalogue, November, 1691 (Arber, II, 387). 

70e. Secret Love, 1698, H, F, Cl, T, Co. 

7la. Str Martin Mar-Atu, 1668, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

The makeup of this volume is so confusing that it has demanded a good 
deal of attention from everyone who has attempted to analyze it. R. H. 
Griffith has sent me a long note on it, part of which reads as follows: 

It is difficult to tell from Macdonald’s notes exactly what he thinks about the 
makeup of this unusual book. His collation leads me to believe that he agrees in 
the main with Dobell’s description (John Dryden: bibliographia memoranda, pp. 
7-8). If he does, the note should indicate: (1) that C, and H, were also canceled, 
(2) that a new C, was printed on a half sheet with the prologue on the recto and the 
epilogue on the verso of the conjoined leaf, and that in the binding the B gathering 
was inserted between these two leaves, (3) that H, was replaced by two conjoined 
unsigned leaves, necessitating the duplication in paging. 


There are thus two essential problems in the makeup of this play, one in 
explaining the changes in signature H and the other in reconstructing signa- 
ture C. The reason for the cancellation of Hy cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty until a copy is found bearing the original leaf. Quite possibly none of 
the original text was omitted. The substitution of two leaves for H, would al- 
low the insertion of new matter—particularly of a song—with a minimum of 
disturbance to the text. For a similar example see the note on Tyrannick love 
(74a, below). 

The reconstruction of signature C must be based on the two copies (the 
“‘unique”’ copy and the “‘taken-to-pieces” copy) cited by Macdonald, both of 
which are now in the Dobell Dryden Collection at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. The uniqueness of the first of these copies lies in the preservation of 
the original leaf C2. Next to the recto of this leaf is a stub not mentioned by 
Macdonald. Enough of this stub remains to reveal a watermark, which shows 
that the canceled leaf was conjoined to Cy. Hence this is the stub of the 
original C,. The C, found in the volume is the new leaf; the chain lines indi- 
cate that it is conjoined to the prologue leaf, as is the case in the copy “taken- 
to-pieces” by Dobell and Macdonald. 

The reason for the cancellation can be inferred from the contents of the 
unique C2. The verso contains the beginning of Act II, but on the recto is 
the conclusion of a scene between Moody and Sir John Swallow, which is not 
in the play as we know it. Gaps in signatures and pagination testify that the 
text of the play in the first edition is two pages shorter than it must have been 
when sent to the press. Hence it appears that the manuscript of the play 
contained a passage or a scene at least two printed pages long, which—for one 
reason or another—Dryden decided to delete before it was sold to the public. 
But before Dryden’s wishes were effected the sheets of the play had been 
printed with the passage in its original place. To remove it the printer can- 
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celed C; and C2 and then printed the new C, as part of a half-sheet with the 
prologue leaf. The recto of the new C; contains the conclusion of Act I, with 
the beginning of Act II occupying the verso. The “unique copy,”’ however, 
escaped with C, intact. 

That this was a fairly early copy is indicated by the fact that C: verso 
carries the page number (10), which does not appear on some other copies. 
Probably this number was removed when someone in the printing office ob- 
served that the leaf facing it—the cancellation being completed—carried the 
number (18). 

The copy at Harvard presents another irregularity; some former owner 
noticed that C2 was lacking and inserted one from a copy of 71b. This inser- 
tion probably was made before 1907, when Harvard acquired the volume. 

Mr. Wise reported (A Dryden library, p. 14) that in his copy the prologue 
leaf was bound as Ky. Doubtless this occurred in rebinding, though examina- 
tion of the Ashley Library copy, whenever it is possible, may reveal otherwise. 

On the title-pages of all the copies of this play that I have seen the letters 
ct in the word ‘‘Acted”’ are printed as a ligature, not as separate letters. 

716. Str Martin Mar-At., 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

In the Yale copy F, is signed “‘G,” although followed by the “G”’ sheet. 
Since the chain lines do not match,those in F,, this leaf may be a cancel. In 
the Folger copy F; and F, share the countermark. 

The Harvard copy is dated 1669; it has the regular F4. 

71c. Str Martin Mar-Att, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

71d. Str Martin Mar-At1, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, N, Ct. 

The title in this edition is a cancel. It may have been canceled in order to 
insert Dryden’s name as author of the play, for this is the first edition to do so. 

The Dobell-Folger copy has the title on a stub. A second Folger copy 
(from Box 176) shows no stub and the chain lines of A; and Ay seem to match. 
A third Folger copy has the title pasted to As. One of the Yale copies (Plays, 
Vol. 390) also has the title pasted to Az. (This copy, it happens, lacks B. and 
B;.) Another Yale copy (Vol. I of 106e) has a stub between A; and Ay, as 
has a fourth Folger copy (in Dryden’s plays, Vol. I). The prologue leaf of the 
Yale copy has been slit for cancellation but later mended. Since comparison 
with other copies shows no changes, the explanation may be that when the 
title leaf was slashed the knife cut through the leaf below. A copy belonging 
to J. Alden Nichols has the stub between B, and C;. 

7le. StrR Martin Mar-At1, 1697, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

72a. THE WILD GALLANT, 1669, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

The question of which of the two editions of this play preceded the other 
has received a good deal of attention. In Bibliographical memoranda (1922) 
Mr. Dobell gave a list of twenty variations that occur in the spelling of indi- 
vidual words but did not reach a definite conclusion from this evidence. He 
pointed out (p. 10) that 726 ‘‘generally has the more archaic form of spelling, 
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but whether this indicates that it is to be regarded as an earlier issue requires 
more careful comparison and consideration than I have been able to give the 
merits of the two issues.” 

When Mr. Wise faced the question some years later (A Dryden library 
[1930], p. 17), he definitely awarded the priority to 72a. He added no new 
evidence to that produced by Mr. Dobell and shrugged off the list of variants 
by saying: “This matter of spelling is merely the result, I think, of the per- 
sonal taste or habit of the compositor employed on the job.” 

Sometime afterward Mr. C. E. Batey of the Clarendon Press found two 
points of bibliographical evidence which he and Mr. Macdonald considered 
strong enough to establish the priority of 72a over 72b. As delineated by Mr. 
Macdonald (pp. 100-101) the question appeared to have been settled by the 
bibliographical evidence, which certainly is stronger than mere orthographical 
variation. 

The interpretation of the bibliographical evidence is, however, another 
matter. In his paper on “Problems in the priority of editions and issues,”’ de- 
livered at the English Institute (September 11, 1940), R. H. Griffith chal- 
lenged Batey’s and Macdonald’s interpretation and suggested that 72b pre- 
ceded 72a. He introduced one important item of new evidence, namely, a copy 
of 726 in which the heading to Act III reads ‘‘Act III Scene III.” Though the 
play is not divided into scenes, it happens that the first two acts are headed 
“Act I Scene I” and “Act II Scene II,” in both 72a and 72b. But the fact that 
‘“‘Act III Scene III” is corrected to “Act III’’ in 72a is strong evidence that 
72a was set up after 726. Griffith reported no other important variations be- 
tween these issues of 72b, the one with “Scene III” being, of course, the 
earlier and a hitherto unrecorded issue. 

Additional evidence that 72b is indeed the first edition may be obtained by 
applying the principles of textual criticism to the problem. By collating 
several sheets I singled out a long list of variants, of which the following may be 
cited as examples: 

Paae 25: 72b “Enter I dare not for fear of Burr.” 

72a “Enter I dare not for Burr.” 
In the eyes of the textual critic this omission is strong evidence that 72a is derived 
from 726. 
Page 31, line 6: 72b has the correct reading, ‘loses,’ whereas 72a has ‘looses.’ 
Paae 37: 72b, line 15 ends in “‘de-” and the next begins with the complete 
word “design.” 
72a “de-” followed by “sign.’ 

Page 32: The catchword in 72a is “Isabelle,” the comma being a mistake. 
There is no comma in 725, whereas if it had been set up line for line after 72a, 
the comma would undoubtedly have been carried over. 


’ 


’ 


In more than a score of such variants I found only one which did not point 
to the conclusion that 72a was derived from 720. 
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The pagination of the text as given by Macdonald requires qualification, 
for rather than 1-78, it runs 1-48, 57-78. 

72b. THE WiLD GaLuant, 1669, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

72c. THE WiLD GALLAnt, 1684, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In a copy at the Folger (Dryden’s plays, Vol. I) As is followed by Ji, but 
not as it should be bound. Both A, and I, share a watermark, and the chain 
lines match. R. H. Griffith has written confirming this observation: ‘‘A copy 
of this edition in the Aitken Collection of the University of Texas Library 
shows conclusively that the collation should be A—-H,. The epilogue leaf is 
bound as printed, [A,], the binder failing to separate it for insertion at the 
end.” 

72d. THE Wiitp GaLLaAnt, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

73a. THe Tempest, 1670, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

R. H. Griffith has written me: “In two Aitken Collection copies of this 
edition in which the errors recorded by Macdonald occur, there is also an 
error in pagination, p. 7 being misnumbered ‘p. 5.’ In a Wrenn Library copy 
(Wj:D848:670t2a) both the errors on pages 2-3 and the error in pagination 
have been corrected.” This evidence suggests that one copy should be 
numbered 73ai and the other 73aii. 

The Dobell-Folger copy and the Luttrell-Rosenbach copy have the same 
error in pagination and the errors on pages 2-3. 

73b. THe Tempsst, 1674, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

73c. THE Tempsst, 1676, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

73d. Tue Tempest, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

73e. THE Tempest, 1692, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

73f. THe Tempest, 1695, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M. 

73g. THe Tempest, 1701, F, Cl, M, Ct. 

74a. TYRANNICK Love, 1670, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

The Yale copy contains an important difference in collation; sheet F has 
a fifth leaf, with the pagination 39-40 repeated, but no duplication in the text. 
Examination of the watermark and chain lines shows that F; was canceled 
and two leaves, apparently conjugate, were inserted. The new text contains 
the scene between Maximin and Porphyrius which was previously thought to 
have been added in the second edition. The text of this additional passage is 
almost identical with that printed two years later. This copy is thus of con- 
siderable importance, for it indicates that this scene was added two years 
earlier than has hitherto been known. Mr. A. T. Hazen suggests that this 
copy may have been a remainder. 

74b. Tyrannick Love, 1672, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

74c. TYRANNICK Love, 1677, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

74d. TyRANNICK Love, 1686, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

R. H. Griffith writes: ‘“Macdonald’s note that I, gives ‘a list of plays’ is 
justified by the page caption, but a better description would be ‘a list of 
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Herringman’s publications.’ The I, verso has captions headed ‘Poetry’ and 
‘Novels.’ ” 

74e. TyRANNICK Love, 1695, H, Y, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

Harvard has an edition dated 1694. 

74f. TyrRANNnIcK Love, 1702, H, F, Hn, Cl, M. 

75a. An Eventna’s Love, 1671, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

The Folger and Claremont copies have the catchword ‘Persons’ on 
b; verso. 

Additional evidence that this edition probably preceded 75d is found in Mr. 
Dobell’s Bibliographical memoranda, pages 12-13. An examination of the 
spelling shows that of 75a to be more archaic than that of 75), e.g., “alwayes,” 
“astrologie,”’ and ‘‘dayes” in contrast to “always,” “astrology,” and “days.” 
Similarly, in at least five instances 755 contains additional and ostensibly un- 
necessary words, e.g., “invents love,” in contrast to “invents new love” (p. 
14 of the play). 

75b. AN Eventna’s Love, 1671, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The Dobell-Folger copy has a number of contemporary manuscript notes 
in the hand of Gerard Langbaine, including a long one on the title-page. (The 
identification is confirmed by C. H. Wilkinson, Esq.) As might be expected, 
the notes are concerned with the sources of the play, both the plot and the 
individual passages. For example, next to the reference to the spaniel on 
page 5 is written ‘“Midsumer Nights Dream 134.1,’’ which is the location of 
a somewhat similar passage in the Fourth Folio. 

Langbaine recorded similar parallels on other pages, though only a few of 
them are mentioned in the printed description of the play in his Account of 
the English dramatic poets ({1691], pp. 163-64). A comparison of this single 
play with the Account suggests that Langbaine’s usual procedure may have 
been to jot observations in the margins of his copy of each play and then have 
these annotated volumes open before him when he was writing the Account. 

75c. AN Eventna’s Love, 1675, Y, H, Cl. 

The transcription of the title-page is identical with 75b except for the 
difference in the date. The collation is also the same as 75b. The pagination 
is as follows: pp. [xviii]+1-62, 65-81, 76, 73, 84-85, 80, 77, 88-89+[ii]. 
Page 67 is misnumbered 97. 

75d. AN Eventne’s Love, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, November, 1691 (Arber, II, 387). 

76a. Conquest OF GRANADA, 1672, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

On the title-page of the Malone-Folger copy there is an italic colon after 
1672. In another Folger copy and the Harvard copy there is a single stop. 

The Yale copy and several others have the word “Preface” on page 160 
corrected to “Postscript” in a contemporary hand. 

76b. Conquest oF GRANADA, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

76c. Conquest oF GRANADA, 1678, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 
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76d. ConquEst or Granapa, 1687, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

76e. CoNQUEST OF GRANADA, 1695, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

There is an irregularity in signature 8. In one of the Folger copies 8, and 82 
are cancels, pasted on the stubs of S; and 84. In another Folger copy (that in 
106f) both of the inserted leaves are pasted to 83; but both 8S; and S, have 
been misbound, with the wrong edge toward the spine. The Yale copies throw 
little light on the problem. One shows nothing, and in the other (Dryden’s 
plays, Vol. I) leaves Ry and §; are wanting. 

76f. CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 1704, H, F, Cl, M, Ct. 

76g. Conquest oF GranapA, 1704, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

77a. MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

77b. MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

I, is missigned “K.’’ Pages 21 and 20 are juxtaposed. Entered in the Term 
catalogue, February, 1684 (Arber, II, 64). 

77c. MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, 1691, Y, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

Entered in Term catalogue, November, 1691 (Arber, II, 387). 

77d. MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE, 1698, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

78a. THE AssiGNnaTION, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

In the Lefferts-Folger copy X? has a watermark. 

At the end of the Yale copy ‘“‘Fin1s” is printed upside down. In the Folger 
and the Harvard copies it is right-side up. R. H. Griffith suggests that there 
are two distinct issues of this edition, but I have not observed other evidence 
to indicate it. 

78b. THE ASSIGNATION, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

78c. THE ASSIGNATION, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

Two copies at Yale collate A-H‘. They appear to be complete because the 
epilogue is printed on H,. 

Pace 113, Nore 2. The only copies of Reeve’s poem I can find are dated 
1776, not 1772. In them the title reads ‘‘Ugbrooke Park’’ not ‘‘Ugbrook Park.” 

79a. Amboyna, 1673, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

79b. AmBorna, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

Entered in Term catalogue, November, 1691 (Arber, UH, 387). 

80a. AURENG-ZEBE, 1676, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In copies I have seen there is the following sequence of pagination: 33, 32, 
29, 36, 37, 28, 25, 40. 

A copy of this edition sold as Item 402 at Sotheby’s on June 13, 1939, and 
was described in the catalogue as follows: ‘‘A cancel copy, probably unique. 
Page 52 is printed on the verso of page 49; 56 on the verso of 53; and this error 
is repeated. There is no text of pages 50, 51, 54, and 55.”’ Another copy sold 
in the same rooms as Item 371 on March 26, 1941: ‘‘An early issue with p. 52 
printed on verso of H; and page 56 on verso of Hy, wants H, and Hs, but with 
duplicate leaf of the misprinted H,.” 

80). AURENG-ZEBE, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 
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80c. AURENG-ZEBE, 1690, Y, H, F, Cl. 

80d. AURENG-ZEBE, 1692, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

80e. AuRENG-ZEBE, 1694, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

80f. AURENG-ZEBE, 1699, H, F, Cl, T. 

80g. AURENG-ZEBE, 1704, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

Mr. Dobell listed a copy in his Catalogue 55, Item 136, with a variant im- 
print. He has sent me the following transcription of it: ‘London, Printed for 
J. Tonson, within Grays-Inn Gate next Grays-Inn Lane. And 7. Bennet at the 
Half Moon in St. Pauls Church Yard. 1704.” This imprint also occurs in a 
copy at Harvard. 

8la. STATE oF INNOCENCE, 1677, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

81b. STaTE oF INNOCENCE, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

81c. STaTE oF INNOCENCE, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn. 

In his Catalogue 55, Item 228, Dobell pointed out that the pagination in 
this edition is in the top right-hand corner. In the Yale copy the pagination 
contains the following sequence: 11, 13, 14, 14, 15. 

A copy in the Folger (not in the Dobell Collection) has no signature marks 
on F or F:. The pagination is correct except that page 15 is misnumbered 
“11.” Entered in Term catalogue, November, 1684 (Arber, II, 105). 

81d. Strate oF INNOCENCE, 1684, F, Cl. 

Dobell has called attention to the fact that in this edition the pagination 
is in the center within brackets (Catalogue 55, Item 229). 

8le. STATE oF INNOCENCE, 1684, H, F, Cl, Ct. 

81f. State or InNocENCcE, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

8lg. STATE oF INNOCENCE, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

81h. STaTE oF INNOCENCE, 1695, F, Cl, T. 

817. STATE oF INNOCENCE, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, M, Co, Ct. 

In one of the copies at Yale and one of the copies at the Folger (106f, Vol. 
II) the poem to Dryden follows the title, putting Az in the A; position. 

81k. State or INNOCENCE, 1703, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

82a. ALL For Love, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In three Yale copies, the Malone-Folger copy, and a copy at Harvard the 
prologue leaf follows the title. I have found no evidence from the watermarks 
that they are necessarily conjugate, although the chain lines suggest that they 
are. The catchword on sheet b, verso is ‘“‘THE,’”’ which seems to be a mistake, 
unless the heading for the prologue leaf was to have been “THE PROLOGUE.”’ 

82b. ALL For Love, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

82c. ALL For Love, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

82d. ALL For Love, 1703, H, F, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

82e. ALL For Love, 1709, H, F, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

83a. Oxprpus, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

In the Malone-Folger copy and in one of the copies at Yale the S in 
“Oxpipus”’ is upside down. 
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83b. OrpiPus, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

Entered in Term catalogue, November, 1682 (Arber, I, 516). 

83c. Oxrpipus, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

Entered in Term catalogue, February, 1687 (Arber, II, 190). 

83d. Oxpipus, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Ct. 

In one of the Yale copies and one at Harvard the S in “Oxpipus” is upside 
down. 

R. H. Griffith has sent me the following note: ‘Leaf K, is a title-page to 
Otway’s Works, 1691, one volume.” It is similar to the title-page described by 
Macdonald under 70d. The collected edition of Otway’s Works must have been 
in keen demand to cause Tonson to print the general title twice. 

83e. Oxrpipus, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

In two copies at Yale and two at Harvard the S in ‘“‘OrprPus”’ is upside 
down. There are at least five copies dated 1696 by contemporary hands. One 
is in the Folger Library (in 106f, Vol. III), another is listed by Dobell in his 
Catalogue 55, as Item 279, another is at Harvard, and there are two copies 
at Yale. 

83f. Orpipus, 1701, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, February, 1701 (Arber, III, 235), and priced 
at eighteen shillings. Claremont has a copy of an unrecorded edition, 12™°, 
“Printed in the Year 1710.’’ Mr. Dobell says of it: ‘The imprint is false. 
This is one of the editions printed at the Hague by T. Johnson’ (Catalogue 
55, Item 282). 

83g. OxpiPus, 1711, H, F, Cl. 

84ai. TrRoILUS AND CreEssiDA, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

The Yale copy has the leaf containing Duke’s verses to Dryden. The 
Advertisement leaf of one copy at Claremont reads “‘Pauls,’’ and another reads 
“Pnuls.”’ 

84aii. TroILus AND CressipA, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

84b. TroILus AND CressipA, 1679 [1692?], H, F, T. 

84c. TRoILUS AND CressipA, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In a copy at Yale is the following manuscript note on the margin of page 3: 
“This whole passage may be considered as a sharp retribution upon the D. of 
Buckingham for his burlesque tragedy, etc., The Rehearsal.’ Another note 
shows that this critic finished reading the play on February 3, 1799; I do not 
recognize the hand. 

85a. Kinp Keeper, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In the Yale copy and the Malone-Folger copy the prologue leaf is at the 
end and conjoined with Ki. 

85b. Kinp Keeper, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, June, 1690 (Arber, II, 325). The play is 
entered again in November, 1691 (Arber, II, 387). Both entries were made 
by R. Bentley. 
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85c. Kinp Keeper, 1701, Y, H, F, Cl, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, February, 1701 (Arber, III, 235). 

86a. THE SPANISH Fryar, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

R. H. Griffith writes: 

Macdonald gives the title The Double Discovery in black letter type. There are 
two copies, one in the Aitken and one in the Wrenn. There is also a copy in the 
Aitken dated 1681 with the title The Double Discovery set in Roman type. Mr. 
Macdonald does not mention this one. Mr. McCarthy calls the black letter one the 
second issue of the first edition since all other editions available are in black letter 
type. He calls the Roman type copy the first issue of the first edition and it seems 
logical that it at least was a trial printing and possibly the printers didn’t like the 
looks of it and set the next printing in the black letter type. 


86). THe SPANISH Fryar, 1686, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

86c. THe SpanisH Fryar, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

86d. THE SpantsH Fryar, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

86e. THE Spanisu Fryar, 1704, Y, H, F, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

Page 31 is misprinted “13” and 53 is misprinted “55.” E. N. Hooker in- 
forms me that the Clark Library has a copy with the following imprint: 

LONDON | Printed for J. Tonson and T. Bennet; and sold by J. Knap | ton at 
the Crown in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, G. Strahan and W. Davis over-against the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 1704 | 


Texas and Claremont have copies of a 1717 edition. 

87a. DuKeE or Guise, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

A copy at Yale (in Plays, 550) has two leaves ‘‘L,»”’ which are identical. One 
of the copies in the Folger (in Miscellany of old plays, Vol. I) has the music 
inserted between sheets K and L, pasted to L. In this copy it can be seen 
clearly that L; and Le are conjugate. 

87b. DuKeE or Guise, 1687, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

A copy at the Folger (in 1066) has some contemporary manuscript notes. 
On the page of Dramatis Personae, opposite the Curate is written ‘Dr. 
Sacheverell.” This is crossed out and then written again; next to it is the word 
“Whig” followed by a second word crossed out. On page 4 opposite the term 
“Navarrist”’ is written ‘‘A Hanoverian,” and opposite “Heretic” is “Whig.” 
On the top of page 6 is a longer note which I omit because it lacks importance. 
On the top of page 49 opposite ‘‘Brother”’ is written “Charles.” 

87c. DuKe or Guisz, 1699, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

Although copies of this edition do not usually contain The vindication, it 
should be observed that the last leaf (I, verso) contains a catchword-like line 
“Vindication of the Duke of Guise,” indicating that the sheets of The vindica- 
tion were to follow. Yale has a copy of 87d followed by The vindication. 

87d. DuKxe or Gutsg, 1699, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Ct. 

Entered in Term catalogue, May, 1699 (Arber, III, 128). Mr. Dobell had 
another issue with Rumball’s name correctly spelled; it is now at Claremont. 
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The title-page omits the statement about being added at the end. Harvard 
has copies of both issues; with this one exception they appear to be identical. 

R. H. Griffith has sent the following valuable note: 

The copy of this book in the University of Texas library is identical in every 
other way with Macdonald’s observations, but is clearly not a cancel-title-page 
edition as he labels it. It seems probable, rather, that 87c and 87d are of the same 
issue, part of the printing carrying the title page set up for Jacob Tonson who had 
extra copies of the Vindication to sell, and part for R. Wellington and E. Rumball, 
whose names appear on the title page of 87d. Richard Bentley, who had owned the 
copyright to the play, had died in 1697, but information concerning the sale of his 
rights is unfortunately wanting in the Stationers Register for that year. The 
probability that Tonson and Wellington shared this edition is strengthened, to 
my mind, by the fact that both their names appear on the title page of the 
Folio of 1701. 


88a. ALBION AND ALBANIUS, 1685, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

The Yale copy belonged to Narcissus Luttrell and is marked, “‘1* 3 June.” 
The prologue leaf is marked “14 6 June, 1685.”’ The difference in these dates 
indicates that the prologue leaf was issued separately. It should be noted that 
in reporting these dates Malone juxtaposed them (I, i, 188 and II, 151; Mac- 
donald’s reference contains a typographical error). 

Of this edition R. H. Griffith writes: ‘“The University of Texas has a copy 
of the second issue of this edition with a corrected quotation cn the title page. 
(The comma after monitii corrected.) The music, composed by Lewis Grabu, 
is not given.” He suggests that there should be two numbers, 88ai and 88aii. 

88b. ALBION AND ALBANIUS, 1687, H, Cl. 

The title-page of the Harvard copy differs in two slight particulars from 
Macdonald’s transcription. The final s in ‘‘Majesty’s” is roman type, and 
there is a full stop in the date after the license. 

88c. ALBION AND ALBANIUS, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

The pagination in this edition contains the following sequence: 27, 21, 30, 
31, 24, 25, 34. 

89a. Don SrsastiaAn, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

Title-pages of the copies I have seen differ slightly from Macdonald’s 
transcription in that the colon after ‘‘Portugal” is in Roman rather than in 
Gothic type. There is a gap in the pagination between 87 and 96; the ex- 
planation for which is not readily apparent. 

89b. Don SEBASTIAN, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

I have seen half-a-dozen copies in which the leaf A» is signed, thus making 
the bracket in the collation unnecessary. 

R. H. Griffith writes: “There is one copy at the University of Texas on 
the title page of which the actor’s name is spelled ‘Montford’ where Mac- 

donald spells ‘Mountford.’ The description is otherwise identical.’”’ Every 
copy I have seen reads ‘“‘Montford.” 
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90ai. AMpuitTryon, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

In the title-page of the Kemble-Yale copy and a copy at Harvard there is 
a hyphen in ‘‘Judge’s-Head.”’ The copy at the Folger lacks it. 

The second signature A is unsigned and so should be given in a bracket. 

90aii. AMPHITRYON, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N. 

These sheets seem to be definitely the same as 90ai. 

90b. AmpHitryon, 1694, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

90c. AMpHITRYON, 1706, Y, H, F, Cl, M. 

In this edition the spelling on the title-page was changed back to ‘‘Socia’s.”’ 
This form was also employed in the running head on the recto of each page. 
Earlier editions have the word “Amphitryon” on both recto and verso. 

9lai. Kine Artuur, 1691, H, F, Hn, Cl, Ct. 

9laii. Kine Artuur, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N. 

In one of the Yale copies A: is a cancel, pasted on the stub of A;. In one 
Folger copy (106) the stub is between A; and Ay, A; being pasted to Ay. In 
this volume the half-title follows the title. The Malone-Folger copy has As 
pasted on a stub whose conjugate cannot be seen. In the Lefferts-Folger copy 
A» and A; are the same setting of type as in the other copies and the chain 
lines indicate that they are conjugate. The Harvard copy lacks A2 and As. 
In another Yale copy A; and A, are seen to be conjugate, A» and A; are miss- 
ing, and the prologue leaf is pasted to Ag. 

The following note on the Chicago copy has been sent by Mr. W. R. Keast: 

This copy is of an issue which Macdonald has not seen. It is clearly not the 
first issue, since it contains the unsigned prologue leaf following A, and has the 
epilogue at the end. But the epilogue appears in a different state from that which 
Macdonald describes. His 9laii contains an H gathering of two leaves, Hz a 
cancel with the F]NIS removed from Her and placed at the end of the epilogue 
which has been added on Hoy. In the Chicago copy, however, the H gathering has 
3 leaves: H, verso is blank, as is H; recto, and H; verso contains the epilogue. The 
word FJNIS has not been transferred; it appears twice, in the 91aii position at 
the foot of Her and at the end of the epilogue on Hv. There is no indication that 
H, in the Chicago copy is a cancel: H; and H, are both the same length and some- 
what shorter than the other leaves of the volume; it is bound very close and I can 
find no stubs anywhere in it. 

There are two other differences between the Chicago and the Newberry (91aii) 
text: the Chicago copy has no catchword on p. 51, as might be expected if the 
epilogue were merely added later to the completed sheet; the Newberry copy has 
the correct catchword ‘‘The” for Hay. Furthermore, although the epilogue is from 
the same setting of type in both copies, one change is noticeable: at line 28 the 
Chicago copy reads, incorrectly, “Invenudo”’; the Newberry has the correct 
‘‘TInuendo.”’ 

All these signs seem to me to point to the addition of the epilogue originally 
either on the third leaf of the original H sheet or on a new leaf added for the pur- 
pose (the absence of signature on H, may indicate that H; was added later, but I 
cannot tell for sure), thus making an intermediate issue distinct from the iater 
issue in which H, was cancelled. 
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91b. Kina Artuur, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

92. CLEOMENES, 1692, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In a number of copies a? is followed by e3~4 (containing the prologue leaf, 
and the list of ‘‘Persons Represented’’), a circumstance which suggests that 
they were printed together. Confirmation is found in three Yale copies and 
the Dobell-Folger copy; they are so loosely bound that a‘ can clearly be seen 
to constitute a regular gathering. Hence the prologue leaf is a3 and the one 
containing “Persons Represented” is a4. 

93a. Love TrIuMPHANT, 1694, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

94a. THE Piierim, 1700, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

94b. Tur Piicrim, 1700, Y, F, Cl, Ct. 

The Yale and Folger copies both lack the final blank leaf. Dobell had a 
copy with this blank (Catalogue 55, Item 329). It is now at Claremont. 

94c. THE SecuLtar Masque, 1750, Hn, Cl. 

Pace 138. The manuscript poem describing Dryden’s invitation to a prov- 
ostship at Dublin is now in the Bodleian. It is described in The report of the 
friends of the Bodleian ((1938-39], p. 15). 

95a. OxrorD EpiLoGcuE, 1680, Cl. 

95b. Oxrorp EpiLocuE, 1681, Cl. 

96. ProLoGguE To MituHrRIDATES, 1681, H, Cl. 

97. PROLOGUE TO THE LoYAL Brortuer, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

98a. PRoLoGUE To His Roya Hicungss, 1682, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

98b. ProLtoauE To His Royau HicHnesss, 1682, Y, H, Cl. 

On the Yale copy, written in what appears to be a contemporary hand, are 
the words ‘“‘published Ye 224 Aprill 1682.” In the upper right-hand corner a 
different hand has written the number “325,” indicating that this prologue 
was once in a bound volume. 

99. PROLOGUE TO THE DutcuHEss, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

100. PRoLOGUE To THE KING AND QUEEN, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

The Harvard copy has no date at the end of the imprint. 

101. PRoLOGUE To THE DUKE oF Guisz, 1683, H, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

102a. PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 1683, H, F, 
Hn, Cl. 

For a description of Luttrell’s copy see The report of the friends of the 
Bodleian ({1939-40], p. 13). It is dated ‘(12 Nov. 1683.” 

102b. A True Corry OF THE EPILOGUE TO CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 1684, 
F, Hn, Cl. 

Luttrell’s copy sold at Sotheby’s (with his copy of 102a and 103) on June 12, 
1939, and a facsimile appears in the sale catalogue. Luttrell paid a penny for 
it, and dated it ‘14. Nov. 1683.” 

103. PRoLoGuE To A NEw Ptay, 1684, Hn, Cl. 

Luttrell’s copy, sold with the above, is dated “5 April. 1684.” 

Mr. E. N. Hooker has sent me the following note: “The Clark copy cor- 
responds with Macdonald’s description except in two details. The Clark copy 
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has a comma after ‘Call’d’ in the title, and in the first line of the prologue the 
word ‘aday’s’ is printed without a space, not ‘a day’s’, as Macdonald has it.”’ 

104. PRoLOGUE To ALBION AND ALBANIUS, 1685, Hn. 

As I have pointed out in the notes on this play (Item 88), Malone (II, 151) 
gave the date from Luttrell’s copy of this prologue as June 3, 1685, in mistake 
for June 6, as the original copy of the play shows. It is now in the Yale Library. 

Mr. E. N. Hooker has sent the following information about the Huntington 
copy of this prologue: “This separate leaf is of the same type-setting as the 
leaf containing prologue and epilogue in the 1685 Albion and Albanius (88a) 
except that in the 1685 edition of the play the heading of the epilogue is spread 
out thus: 

EPILOGUE | To the oprRA. | [rule] | By Mr. Dryden. | [rule] 

105. PRoLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO THE History oF BAcon IN VIRGINIA, 
1689, Cl. 

A copy of this very rare broadside is in the library of William and Mary 
College. The most likely explanation of why the published play did not carry 
this prologue and epilogue, but instead the one Dryden wrote for Shadwell’s 
True widow (1679), is given in the note on Item 122. 

106a. CoLLEcTED Works, 1691. 

1066. CoLLecTeD Works, 1693, F (Vols. III and IV), Cl. 

The fourth volume of the Folger copy has the following note on the title- 
page “Lewis Theobald:—Given me by Jo" Glanville, Esq'.” 

106c. CoLLEcTED Works, 1694, H. 

106d. CoLLEcTED Works, 1694, F. 

106e. CoLLEcTED Works, 1695, Y (Vols. I, II, IV), F, Cl, Ct. 

106f. CottecTepD Works, 1695, H (Vol. I), F, Cl. 

107ai. DrypEen’s Puays, 1701, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

The following announcement appeared in the Term catalogue, February, 
1701 (Arber, III, 238): ‘There is now in the Press, and will be speedily pub- 
lished, The whole Dramatick Works of the late famous Mr. John Dryden; 
consisting of 27 Plays and a Masque; with a Prologue and Epilogue which he 
writ just before his Death; being the last of his Performances for the Stage.”’ 

The volumes are listed in the catalogue for the June following (Arber, III, 
259), and copies were also listed among the stock of Thomas Bennet being dis- 
persed in May, 1707 (Arber, III, 551). 

The pagination of both volumes is very irregular. 

107aii. DrypEn’s Piays, 1701, H, F, Cl, M, Ct. 

108 (1). CoLtectep Works, 1701, Y (Vol. II), F, Cl. 

108 (2). CottecTED Works, 1701, Y, F, Hn, Cl. 

108 (3). CoLLEcTED Works, 1701, F, Cl, Ct. 

109ai. Dramatick Works, 1717, Y, H, F, Cl, M. 

The collation of the Folger copy differs from that given by Macdonald. It 
runs Ai, Az, Ay, As, a!?, As—Ais, followed by the other sheets as given by Mac- 
donald. 


”) 
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109aii. DramMatick Works, 1718, Cl. 

109b. Dramatick Works, 1725, Y, F, Cl, Ct. 

109c. DramMatick Works, 1735, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

109d. Dramatick Works, 1762, H, F, Cl, Ct. 

110a. ErHereGr’s THE Man or Mops, 1676, Y, H, F, Cl, T, Co, Ct. 

1106. ErHEREGE’s THE Man or Mong, 1684, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M. 

110c. ErHerece’s THE Man or Mope, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl. 

11la. D’AvENANT’s Circe, 1677, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

111. D’AvENANT’s Circe, 1685, Y, F, T, N, Ct. 

111c. D’AvENANT’s Circe, 1703, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, Co. 

112a. Ler’s Mituripates, 1678, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Co, N, Ct. 

On the Yale copy the colon after ‘““London”’ is in roman type. 

112b. Ler’s Miruripatss, 1685, F, Hn, T, Co. 

In the Folger copy the collation is A—-I*, K?. 

112c. Ler’s Miturimates, 1693, Y, H, F, Hn, T, M, Ct. 

112d. Ler’s Miruripates, 1697, Hn. 

112e. Lee’s Miturinates, 1702, Y, H, F, T. 

113a. SHADWELL’s A TruUE Wipow, 1679, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N, Ct. 

113b. SHADWELL’s A TruE Wipow, 1689, Y, F, T. 

114a. Ler’s CAESAR Borat, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

1146. Len’s Caesar Borat, 1696, H, F, T. 

115. Tate’s THe Loyat GENERAL, 1680, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N. 

116. SAUNDER’s TAMERLANE, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

In the Yale copy a? is inserted between A, and Bi, but the pagination indi- 
cates that it should have been bound as Macdonald gives it. 

117a. Lexr’s SopHonisBa, 1681, Y, H, F, Cl, Co. 

117b. Lex’s SopHonisBa, 1685, F, Hn, T. 

117c. Ler’s SopHontsBa, 1691, Cl, T, Co. 

117d. Lzen’s SopHonisBA, 1693, Y, H, Hn, T, Ct. 

117e. Ler’s SopHonisBa, 1697, Y, H, T, M, 

118a. Banks’ THE Unnappy Favourite, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N, Ct. 

In the Yale copy signature D is missigned C. 

118. Banks’ THE Unnappy Favourite, 1685, Y, F, Hn, Cl, T. 

118c. Banks’ THE Unuappy Favourite, 1693, Y, H, F. 

118d. Banks’ THE UNHAppy Favourite, 1699, Y, Co. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, May, 1699 (Arber, III, 128). 

Mr. Dobell’s Catalogue 55 (Item 311) listed another edition of this play, 
4%, A-E‘, R. Wellington and Rumball, 1702. It is now at Claremont. 

119. SouTHERNE’s THE Loyat Broruer, 1682, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, 
N, Ct. 

120. LEeE’s CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, 
N, Ct. 

121. SouTHERNE’S THE DISAPPOINTMENT, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, Co, N, 


122. Mrs. Beun’s Wipow Ranter, 1690, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 
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The point should be brought out that the prologue printed with this play 
is not the one Dryden wrote for it but the prologue he had contributed eleven 
years earlier to Shadwell’s True widow. In Bibliographical memoranda ((1922]}, 
pp. 22-23) Dobell gave a likely explanation of the reason for the substitution. 
Though at that time Dobell had not seen a copy of the prologue and epilogue— 
brought to light by Roswell G. Ham in 1930 (Macdonald, 105)—he inferred 
their existence from the fact that Tonson had entered them on the Stationer’s 
Register (November 20, 1689). Dobell unraveled the problem as follows: 

The Widow Ranter was published by James Knapton, and herein would seem to 
lie the key to the mystery, for, as the prologue and epilogue that were really written 
for The Widow Ranter were Tonson’s property, he may have refused to give 
Knapton the right to print them, and so Knapton purloined the prologue to The 
True Widow and another prologue, and printed them as the prologue and epilogue 
to The Widow Ranter.... . The history of the epilogue printed with The Widow 
Ranter is curious. It appears to have been first printed in Covent Garden Drollery, 
1672, where it is described as the prologue to [Beaumont and Fletcher’s] The 
Double Marriage. It then appeared as the epilogue to The Widow Ranter in 1690, 
and again as the prologue to Abdelazer in 1683. The first edition (1677) of 
Abdelazer appeared without a prologue. 


See also A. N. Wiley, Rare prologues and epilogues, 1940, pages 278-82. 


123. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S THE PropHeEtess, 1690, Y, H, F, Cl, T, 
M, Ct. 

As Dobell pointed out in Bibliographical memoranda ([{1922], pp. 23-24), 
the version of this prologue in the 1698 volume of Poems on affairs of state 
contains many textual variants and one whole line not printed in modern 
editions of Dryden’s poems. The version in The Muses mercury (1707) has 
other variants; it is accompanied by a long explanatory note (printed by 
Dobell) describing Shadwell’s part in the suppression of the prologue. 

Concerning Langbaine’s statement, made a few months after the event, 
that The prophetess was “lately . . . . reviv’d by Mr. Dryden,” it is interesting 
to note that Tonson repeated these same words in the preface to the 1711 edi- 
tion of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays (p. xxxvii). Tonson may have been 
merely echoing Langbaine, but both of them were in an excellent position to 
know the facts. Dryden was an established man of the theater, now anxious 
to turn a few honest guineas, and his relations with Betterton at this period 
(preface to Don Sebastian) suggest that both of them may have been involved 
in the revival. 

124. Harris’s Mistakes, 1691, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, M, Co, N. 

125. Henry THE Seconp, 1693, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

126. THe Huspanp His Own Cucko 3p, 1696, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, 
N, Ct. 

John Dryden, Jr., the author of this play, died in 1703, not in 1701. See 
Dryden: facts and problems, page 266. 

127a. Or Dramatick Pogsig, 1668, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 
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127bi. Or DramaTick Possrz, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, Ct. 

Though F. Saunders entered this edition in the Stationer’s Register, the 
entry in the Term catalogue, February, 1684 (Arber, II, 64), carries the name 
of Herringman. 

127bii. Or DraMaTick PossiEx, 1684. 

127c. Or DRAMATICK Pogsiz, 1693, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

128. Nores AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMPRESS OF Morocco, 1674, H, 
F, Hn, Cl, T, M (phst), N, Ct. 

In the Harvard copy the Notice to the Reader and the 13-line Errata are 
on the same slip, pasted over the 5-line Errata. 

129. His Masesty’s DECLARATION DEFENDED, 1681, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, Ct. 

On the title-page of the copy at the Folger the comma after the word 
“Pamphlet” is in roman type, not in Gothic. 

130. THE VINDICATION, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

Though the last six pages, comprising the “Short review,” are in larger 
type than the rest of the volume, there is no bibliographical evidence that they 
are an addition to the original text. 

131a. PLuTarcn’s Livess, 1683, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl. 

The frontispiece and the title are both inserted single leaves. The stub of 
the plate is folded around signature 7B. In the Harvard copy C; is pasted on 
a stub, apparently that of the inserted Cs. 

In the second volume of the Yale copy, Bs is a cancel pasted on a stub. R, 
is present; the verso is blank, but the recto contains “A chronology to the 
second volume of Plutarch’s lives.”” That the printer intended this leaf to 
remain in this position is indicated by the fact that he allowed for it in the 
pagination. Rs is also present; the recto is blank, but the verso is a plate of 
Timodeon. Since Macdonald included Rs in his count of four inserted plates, 
there are actually only three. 

In the fifth volume B, and B; are missigned A; and A3. C2 is missigned Be. 

1316. PLtutarcn’s Lives, 1688. 

131lc. PLuTarcn’s Livss, 1693, Y (Vols. III and V), F (Vol. I). 

132. THe History oF THE LEAGUE, 1684, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M, Co, N, Ct. 

It may be observed that the pagination jumps from 524 to 731. The hiatus 
occurs between Books III and IV, sheets Mm? and Aaa’. Mr. A. T. Hazen 
points out that this suggests simultaneous setting. 

133. A DEFENCE OF THE Papers, 1686, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, N, Ct. 

134. THe Lire or St. Francis Xavier, 1688, Y, H, Hn, Cl, T. 

The Yale copy has a broken hyphen after the word ‘“‘Judges”’ in the imprint. 

135. Purce.u’s Musick oF THE PRopHETEss, 1691, Y, Cl. 

Yale owns the presentation copy from Purcell to Jacob Talbot. It contains 
a few corrections said to be in Purcell’s hand. Inserted is a copy of Talbot’s 
Ode for the concert at York Buildings upon the death of Mr. Purcell. 

136. WaLtsH’s DIALOGUE CONCERNING Women, 1691, Y, H, F, Cl, T, 
Co, N, Ct. 
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Signature E; is missigned G3. This book was advertised in the London 
gazette for April 20, 1691, No. 2654. 

137 (1). Sr. Evremont’s Essays, 1692, Y, H, F, Cl, T, M, N, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, May, 1692 (Arber, II, 404). The entry is 
repeated in the June issue (Arber, II, 412). 

137 (2). (The Second Volume), 1694, F, N. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, February, 1695 (Arber, IT, 540). 

In the Folger copy line two of the imprint ends with “the,” and in line three 
“Temple-Bar”’ is followed by a full stop. (McManaway.) 

138a. History or Potysivus, 1693, Y, H, F, Cl. 

The Yale copy has the asterisked signatures placed after U®. 

1386. History or Potysius, 1698, Y, H, F, Co. 

139a. De Arte Grapuica, 1695, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M(?), Co, N, Ct. 

Entered in the Term catalogue, June, 1695 (Arber, II, 560). The large copy 
described in Note 1 is now in the Folger Library. 

139b. De Arte Grapuica, 1716, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T, M(?). 

140a. THE ANNALS oF TacrtTus, 1698, Y, Cl. 

The quotation from the Gentlemen’s journal is from the issue of September, 
not July. 

The following information I owe to Mr. E. N. Hooker: ‘The Clark copy 
varies slightly from that described by Macdonald. The ‘cHARECTER OF... 
Tacitus’ is contained on sig. Ay-Ag verso (pp. 1-6), and the ‘accoUNT OF .. . 
Tacitus’ on sig. A;-b7 (pp. 7-23). I am not certain, but I believe that the leaf 
bearing ‘The Translators’ is an extra leaf inserted after the folded half-sheet, 
being bound up after sig. *By.”’ 

140d. THe ANNALS oF Tacitus, 1716, Y. 

141. THe Works or Lucian, 1711, Y, H, F, Hn, Cl, T (4 vols.), M, Ct. 

In the Yale copy of Volume II the epistle dedicatory, printed on two con- 
jugate leaves, is pasted on the stub of [A]. As far as I can see the title is not a 
preliminary leaf but conjugate with [A]s. One Harvard copy lacks the epistle 
dedicatory entirely. Mr. William A. Jackson has sent me the following note 
on the other Harvard copy: ‘The two leaves of the Epistle (following the 
title leaf) can be seen to be conjugate, and the four leaves of the Preface are 
demonstrably made-up of two quarter-sheets sewn one inside the other. But 
it cannot be proved that either of the two leaves of the Contents, which appear 
to be disjunct, were ever conjugate with the title leaf, although it is entirely 
possible.”’ 

142. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S Works, 1711, Y, F, Hn, M, N, Ct. 

Dryden’s notes on Rymer appear on pages xii-xxvi. Macdonald’s state- 
ment that Dr. Johnson “altered” the order of these notes implies that he did 
so consciously; but he was unaware that they had been printed before. This 
matter is discussed in Dryden: facts and problems (pp. 267-69). 


[To be concluded] 
Yale University James M. Ossporn 
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Syntax and style in Old English. By 8. O. ANDREW. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. viii+112. 

The author believes that editors of Old English texts too often punctuate 
and read as principal sentences what should be taken as subordinate clauses. 
In the present volume! he examines about eight hundred of these allegedly 
misconstrued passages, dealing with them primarily in terms of their head- 
words (da, swa, se, etc.) and secondarily in terms of the three familiar types 
of word order. An effort is made to ground the rules on the usage of prose and 
to apply them in the exegesis of poetry. With this orientation the book has 
become in effect an attempted refutation of established views on the parsing 
of Beowulf itself. 

It is suggested that the punctuation of the poem be altered from a heavy 
(. : ;) to a light (,) marking in approximately one hundred and fifty places. 
Where the word-ordering is ‘‘conjunctive”’ (i.e., with verb postponement, e.g., 
da he....com), a few of these suggestions have some chance of acceptance.” 
At any rate, by remarking inconsistencies in the editorial handling of such 
clauses in Beowulf,’ Andrew succeeds in showing the need for reform. Where 
the ordering is ‘“demonstrative”’ (i.e., with inversion of subject and verb, e.g., 
da com....he....), his proposals will probably go a-begging.* He argues 
that passages of this type may be subordinate in prose and that they “are in 
Beowulf, and most other OE poetry, unambiguously subordinate clauses’ 
(p. 18). Accordingly, forty of them in Beowulf are reduced to dependency. 
Assuming, as Andrew does, that ‘‘conjunctive” order indicates that the head- 
word is a conjunction, if “demonstrative” order is not taken as a sign that the 
head-word is a demonstrative adverb, then something is wrong either with the 
terms or with the whole analysis. Word order in these instances can hardly 
be both significant and nonsignificant. 

Although the author has not written what his strong title leads us to expect, 
viz., the final chapter for a systematic handbook of Old English, by inquiring 
about the conditions of parataxis and hypotaxis in the complex sentence he 

1 Incorporated in the work are earlier articles by the same author: ‘‘Some principles of 
Old English word-order,’"’ Medium Avum, III (1934), 167-88; ‘‘Relative and demonstra- 
tive pronouns in Old English,’”’ Language, XII (1936), 283-93. In his book Andrew supplies 
no bibliography and does not mention these articles. 

2 Cf. the comments on Beowulf 86 (p. 16), 461 (p. 14), 518 (p. 14), 2131 (p. 16), and 2446 
(p. 98). 

3 Cf. p. 23 and compare these lines from Beowulf: 1269 vs. 866, 1190 vs. 1163, 1470 vs. 
2787. 

4 Least likely to meet approval are the suggestions which lead Andrew to emend the 


text; cf. the comments on Beowulf 194 (p. 94), 1896 (p. 99), and 2046 (p. 28). The author 
proposes sixty-one emendations of Beowulf; their fate is certain. 
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has contributed toward the writing of such a section. Let us hope that flaws 
in his procedure and less important but equally dangerous deficiencies in the 
quoting of examples® will not destroy the usefulness of his monograph. 
Howarp MERONEY 
State Normal School 
Fredonia, New York 


Der Wartburgkrieg. Kritisch herausgegeben von T. A. RompeELMAN. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1939. Pp. vi+355. 

Although the Wartburgkrieg (here abbreviated Wbk) has been known to 
scholars for nearly two centuries, it remains the most puzzling of all MHG 
poems. The first edition, which is in Bodmer’s collection of Minnesinger 
(1758), based on the Great Heidelberg manuscript (C), did not call attention 
to the Wbk as a separate text, but Docen’s printing (1807) of new stanzas 
from the Jena manuscript (J) to supplement the readings of C made it easy to 
recognize the Wbk as something distinct from the poems of the Minnesinger 
collected in these two manuscripts. Early in the period of Romantic enthusi- 
asm for MHG poetry, the Wbk found an editor, August Zeune (1818), who was 
not equal to his task. A better edition followed in Ludwig Ettmiiller’s Der 
Singerkriec uf Wartburce (1830), and this was replaced in 1858 by Simrock’s 
edition, which has remained standard to our own times. 

From the beginning of modern study of MHG literature, the Wbk has been 
an object of interest. Its title suggests a connection with the Wartburg and 
St. Elizabeth. The text brings before us the greatest MHG poets, Walther von 
der Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Spruchdichter Reinmar 
von Zweter, and such mysterious personages as Klingsor, Biterolf, Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, and Heinrich der tugendhafte Schreiber. The subject matter 
has intimate connections with Lohengrin and the legend of St. Brandan. So 
varied are the aspects of the Wbk that scholars in many fields have found it 
interesting. 

A survey of the studies devoted to the Wbk is too lengthy to undertake here 
and is rendered unnecessary by Rompelman’s careful analysis. He has seen 
all of the many rare and widely scattered investigations of the Wbk. His dili- 
gence and bibliographical skill are commendable, for such investigations are 
perhaps more difficult to assemble for the Wbk than for any other MHG poem 
of the second rank. After study of the most important contributions to the 
study of the Wbk (the dissertations by Strack and Baumgarten), he has 
reached his own conclusions. 

5 Why not quote from an edition of Beowulf more up to date than that in Grein's Biblio- 
thek? The line numbering follows no systematic plan, omissions in the examples are fre- 
quently not indicated, and Grein’s text is not always adopted (Beowulf 1900 is quoted 


men Beow. 655 is omitted, p. 80; handgemene 2137 should 
p. 24; for heolde 2718 read healde, p. 99; bronde 3163 is a mistake for 


differently on pp. 59 and 99). 
read xzand gemene, 
bronda, and the half-lines are quoted backwards, p. 85 . 
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With this long overdue critical edition of a minor text which touches con- 
temporary MHG literature at a dozen points, Rompelman has filled a gap. His 
edition is based on the three complete manuscripts of the Wbk, viz., C, J, and 
the Colmar manuscript (Cod. germ. monac. 4997), which everyone has known 
about and yet has failed to consult. Inasmuch as C and J are available in both 
facsimiles and diplomatic editions, and all the fragments are published in dip- 
lomatic editions, a diplomatic edition of the unpublished Colmar manuscript 
(K) would, in my opinion, have been more useful than a reconstructed text. 
After all, the literary value of the Wok is so slight that no one will seek the 
opportunity to read the poem in a form which represents the author’s inten- 
tion as nearly as modern scholarship can discover it. The alterations and 
contaminations in the three complete manuscripts are so numerous and con- 
fusing that any reconstruction must be somewhat uncertain. But Rompelman 
has chosen to give us a critical text with an exhaustive record of the readings 
in K, and we should not look a gift-horse in the mouth. It is unfortunate that 
he did not care to give the few stanzas which he rejects from Simrock’s text. 
The deletion is probably justified, but these stanzas have been associated with 
the Wbk for three generations. : 
Rompelman’s discussion of the linguistic, textual, and historical back- 
ground of the Wdk is exhaustive. He calls attention to unsolved problems, 
e.g., the interpretation of “in diutscher ger” (Fiirstenlob, 2: 14 [see p. 238]), the 
identification of “Alexanders buoch”’ (Fiirstenlob, 3:11 [see p. 240]), the his- 
torical allusion in Riitselspiel, 77:8 (see p. 341), etc. He suggests an interest- 
ing problem without perceiving its connections (see pp. 49, 55, 63). Although 
the Totenfeier, a section of the Wbk, is obviously connected with the medieval 
allegory of the Four Daughters of God, the relationships are yet to be dis- 
cussed. For collectanea on this allegory, which was suggested by Ps. 84:11: 
“Misericordia et Veritas obviaverunt sibi; Justitia et Pax osculatae sunt,” 
see Hope Traver, The four daughters of God (Bryn Mawr diss.; Philadelphia, 
1907) and “The four daughters of God; a mirror of changing doctrine,” 
PMLA, XL (1925), 44-92; D. Heubach, Der Belial (Strassburg, 1927). 
Scholars will be grateful for this attractive and competent edition of a 


neglected MHG text. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California 


A census of Shakespeare’s plays in quarto, 1594-1709. By Henrietta C. Bart- 
LETT AND ALFRED W. PoLuArb. Revised and extended by Henrietta C. 
BartLett. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. Pp. v+165. 
Students of Shakespeare will receive with gratitude Miss Bartlett’s revision 

and extension of the work under the same title issued by the same publishers in 

1916. The original edition was the first attempt to list the separate quarto 

editions after 1640 and contained three hundred and forty-three entries for 

the extant eighty-five different editions and issues of sixteen of the quartos 
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which preceded the Folio of 1623, The first part of the contention, The true 
tragedie, and Pericles being omitted from this, as well as from the revised edi- 
tion. The Census of 1939 contains twelve hundred and twenty-two complete 
and concise descriptions of all identified copies of each edition and issue, up to 
1709, of all the other quartos originally appearing before F;, as well as those 
of Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and The taming of the shrew, which first appeared 
in folio. 

For each play listed there is a bibliographical description and collation of 
every extant separate edition and issue in its chronological order. Under each 
such entry follows a precise account of all known copies of such edition or 
issue: the format, binding, state of preservation, history of ownership, with 
occasional sale prices, and, whenever possible, the present location. These 
descriptions constitute the major portion of the volume (a section of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pages). They are further supplemented by a seventeen- 
page account of “unidentified copies’ which were listed in sales with insuffi- 
cient description to permit accurate identification, the presumption being that 
in many instances the items represent copies already described in the previous 
section. Some descriptive notes and some sales prices appear for the unidenti- 
fied copies. 

The elaborate index of twenty-four pages names every owner, bookseller, 
auctioneer, and binder noted in the Census, with the addresses of those still 
living, and, in many cases, brief notes of identification and historical informa- 
tion of great convenience to the student of bibliography and literary history as 
well as to the specialist on Shakespeare. 

While Miss Bartlett in her introduction modestly admits the possibility of 
mistakes and omissions in this list of over twelve hundred identified and nu- 
merous unidentified copies, it is obvious that the book is the result of a great 
many years of the most painstaking research carried on with high ideals of 
accuracy. The arrangement of the Census is clear and convenient. There can 
be no doubt of the permanent value of this rich mine of information for the 
student who is interested in the detailed history of Shakespeare quartos. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that, while the 1939 Census in effect dis- 
places the edition of 1916 save for a few features, such as the original preface 
by Mr. Pollard, it overlaps and displaces only one section of an intervening 
work by Miss Bartlett, Mr. William Shakespeare: original and early editions 
of the quartos and folios, his source books, and those containing contemporary 
notices (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922). That work does not 
attempt to describe but merely counts all the copies of the quartos as then 
known, for the period covered; but it does describe as well the folio editions, 
and it remains a valuable supplement to the revised Census in its interesting 
sections on spurious plays, adaptations, source books, and contemporary 


notices. 
EvrELyn May ALBRIGHT 


University of Chicago 
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Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane. By RicHarp Hinpry Barker. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. Pp. [iii]+278. 

Although Colley Cibber took pains to preserve for posterity a detailed and 
flattering portrait of himself, the Apology is too digressive, too inaccurate, and 
too involved in style to serve as a definitive biography. In the past century 
Robert Lowe did a great deal of patient and essential research into the life and 
times of Cibber, but modern scholars have been slow to pursue the story. A 
number of dissertations, especially by German scholars, have been devoted 
to the sources of the plays, but, aside from the chatty volume by Miss Senior 
and the rather heavy Appreciation by Dr. Habbema of a few years ago, we 
have had no full-length biography of Cibber. Dr. Barker’s monograph is based 
on firsthand sources and presents a sympathetic but judicious portrait of the 
great actor, playwright, and poet laureate. 

As the title indicates, Dr. Barker is chiefly concerned with Cibber’s career 
as actor-manager and playwright. After a preliminary survey of the early 
years, based mainly on the Apology, six substantial chapters are devoted to 
Cibber’s theatrical work: “First plays,” ‘Christopher Rich,” “The rise of the 
actor-managers,” “The struggle with Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” “Dennis and 
Mist,” and “The last years of the actor-managers.” Dr. Barker properly sub- 
ordinates critical judgments of the plays to the facts in Cibber’s career, but he 
dwells at sufficient length on the most significant plays—from Love’s last shift 
to The provoked husband—to make clear the importance of Cibber in the de- 
velopment of sentimental comedy and the extent to which these plays helped 
to increase Cibber’s own reputation. She would and she would not is considered 
the “best of the Cibber plays,’”’ The careless husband the “most original and 
the most interesting from the historical point of view,” because of its in- 
fluence on sentimental comedy. Dr. Barker is rather severe on The refusal, or 
the ladies’ philosophy, which he finds ‘distinctly inferior,” in spite of the ex- 
cellent characterizations of Sophronia and Sir Gilbert Wrangle. 

Other aspects of Cibber’s long life are dealt with in the remaining chapters 
—the appointment to the laureateship, family affairs (including a lively chap- 
ter on the “bewildering and preposterous” son Theophilus), the publication of 
the Apology, and the quarrels with Pope and Fielding. The final years of 
Cibber’s career were marked by a series of unusual friendships—with the 
extraordinary Letitia Pilkington, with Richardson, and with the Irish “brick- 
layer-poet” Henry Jones; and to these Dr. Barker devotes several admirable 
pages. A bibliography of Cibber’s works and of works attributed to Cibber, 
conveniently arranged in chronological order, concludes the volume. Mr. Cib- 
ber of Drury Lane has the merits of solid documentation, clarity, and modera- 
tion of tone, and it is readable.! 

1 P. 13: Cibber’s letter has been printed by Katharine Groesbeck in VN &£Q, CLV (1928), 


106. P. 62: The loves of Ergasto was by Greber and was produced on April 9, 1705 (cf. 
W. J. Lawrence, ‘‘The early years of the first English opera house,”’ Musical quarterly, 


Dona.p F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 
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Montesquieu and English politics (1750-1800). By F. T. H. Fuercuer. Lon- 
don: Edwin Arnold & Co., [1939]. Pp. 286. 


The title hardly does the book justice; Montesquieu and English political 
thought (1750-1800) would more accurately picture its contents. Edmund 
Burke, of those Englishmen who played important roles in shaping Britain’s 
public policy, seems, according to Dr. Fletcher, to have been the only one 
definitely influenced by Montesquieu. 

The book is a valuable study of the ideas dominating the political and 
economic thinking of the latter half of the eighteenth century, and one which 
cannot henceforth be ignored by research students in political science, political 
economy, and public law—in short, by anyone whose work touches Burke, 
Adam Smith, Blackstone, and many lesser figures. The study abounds in 
comparisons of Montesquieu with Locke, Hume, Gibbon, and others, all of 
which have been made before, perhaps best by Dedieu, but Dr. Fletcher usu- 
ally adds something to the findings of his predecessors. In general, the larger 
the question, the better the author treats it. 

Unfortunately, this valuable book is marred by faults which seriously im- 
pair its usefulness for the research student. The most irritating of these faults 
is the lack of a bibliography. This omission is the more grave because of the 
incompleteness of many of the footnotes. The first citation from the Esprit 
des lois should indicate that the Laboulaye edition is the one used, yet there 
are four references to specific passages in the Lois before the edition is men- 
tioned (p. 43). 

Of the fifteen chapters of the book, six had previously been printed in 
periodicals, but there is no mention of this fact in the introduction or else- 
where. In three of these duplications, the titles of the chapters and of the 
articles are different, which might well cause the reader of the book real 
trouble, since the articles appeared in periodicals not widely available. 

There are at least two curious omissions: in presenting his own opinion on 
the highly controversial question of Montesquieu’s use of travelers’ tales, 
Dr. Fletcher might well have cited the admirable Sorbonne thesis of Miss 
Muriel Dodds, Les Récits de voyages, sources de “‘L’ Esprit des lois’ de Monte- 
squieu (1929), one of whose most important conclusions is that Montesquieu’s 
quotations from travelers are exact (p. 169) and trustworthy (p. 173). Again, 
on the question as to whether the Lois follows an orderly plan (pp. 4-8), Dr. 
Fletcher should have cited the meticulously documented Columbia thesis of 
L. M. Levin, The political doctrine of Montesquieu’s “Esprit des lois’’: its 
VIL [1921], 106). P. 108: For other pamphlets on the Non-juror see R. W. Lowe in 
N &Q, 7th ser., III (1887), 21. P. 154n.: The author of the standard work on the laureate- 
ship is E. K. Broadus. P. 180: Jane Cibber died on January 25, 1733 (Gentleman's maga- 
zine, January, 1733, p. 47). P. 240: To the list of acquaintances of Cibber may be added 
the abbé Le Blanc (Lettre lv). P. 262: The date 1703 may pretty safely be given for the 


production of The rival queens (cf. the announcement in the Daily courant quoted by T. 
Valiese, Paolo Rolli in Inghilterra (Milan, 1938], p. 25). 
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classical background (1936), in which are given references to more than twenty 
writers, among them Lanson, Barckhausen, Dedieu, and Brunetiére. Dr. 
Fletcher knew this thesis, since he reviewed it in 1937 for the Modern language 
review. 

As a partial compensation for these and other lesser technical faults, there 
is an excellent author-subject index. However, overshadowing the inade- 
quacies of detail is the unquestionable value of Dr. Fletcher’s clear and read- 
able study, which contributes an essential chapter on the interpretation of 
Montesquieu’s thought and on his influence in England. 

D. C. CABEEN 
University of Nebraska 


Windows of the morning. A critical study of William Blake’s ‘Poetical sketches,” 
1783. By MarGcaret RutH Lowery. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. xi+249. 


Miss Lowery describes her book as a “fresh evaluation of the Poetical 
sketches’’ (p. vii), but her emphasis is more factual than critical. The first two 
chapters deal with Blake’s youth and with the circumstances surrounding the 
printing of the Sketches; the next five are concerned with literary sources. It is 
only in the concluding chapter that Miss Lowery discusses Blake’s “poetical 
originality.” The most valuable of the book’s three main divisions is the 
second, dealing with Blake’s sources. 

In the biographical chapters Miss Lowery clears away a good deal of ac- 
cumulated legend. In view of the frequent repetition (and even elaboration) 
of these stories by many of Blake’s critics, this is a useful service. Damon, for 
instance, retells the old anecdotes, for which Miss Lowery shows that there is 
insufficient evidence, concerning the support and encouragement given to 
Blake by Mrs. Mathews and her husband. 

The value of these two chapters is mainly negative, however, since Miss 
Lowery throws no new light on most of the problems connected with the 
printing of the Sketches and with Blake’s early life in general. Though she 
concludes that Flaxman bore the whole expense of printing Blake’s first vol- 
ume, she does not attempt to guess the author of its Advertisement, and she is 
unable to clarify the puzzle of Blake’s own responsibility. In this, as in other 
events of Blake’s boyhood and youth, the facts remain as conjectural as they 
were when Saintsbury wrote in 1910: “On the Poetical sketches he [Blake] 
seems to have refused to bestow any paternal care at all; in fact there are ac- 
tual suspicions of infanticide as to the larger part of the edition.’’! Miss Low- 
ery carefully weighs the various probabilities, but until important new evi- 

1 History of English prosody (London, 1910), III, 9. Miss Lowery suggests (p. 77) that 
other hands than Blake's may have ‘‘taken the Poetical sketches and printed it without his 


knowledge’”’ and in another place (p. 206) that he may have destroyed some copies. But 
there is no evidence to support these guesses. 
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dence has been discovered, the established facts are too few to be very re- 
warding. 

The five chapters on the sources produce more definite results. Their main 
tendency is to indicate a much larger eighteenth-century influence than has 
usually been supposed. Miss Lowery shows conclusively that Blake had as- 
similated a great deal from Thomson, Chatterton, and Ossian; and the large 
Miltonic influence is, of course, also thoroughly eighteenth century. 

On the Elizabethans the results are less clear cut, for, while Miss Lowery 
believes that an important debt to Jonson, Fletcher, and others has been too 
readily assumed, she herself finds some “intangible correspondence” between 
Blake’s work and that of the Elizabethans (p. 121; ef. pp. 103, 106, ete.) Oc- 
casionally, as when she finds a similarity in “the condensation and the inten- 
sity of feeling’ between Raleigh and Blake (p. 105), she is on the same footing 
of vague generalization as the critics she attacks. 

Miss Lowery’s evaluation of the Sketches is reserved for the final chapter, 
but here, unfortunately, she does not attempt any independent critical defini- 
tion. In earlier chapters she quotes Eliot’s remark: “[Blake] is very like 
Collins, he is very eighteenth century” ;? but she does not attempt to show 
what it means, except in terms of verbal indebtedness. She recognizes the 
great difference between the Sketches and Blake’s later work but defines it 
only vaguely, as a shift from representation to symbol or from song to argu- 
ment (pp. 198, 204-5). In the end she rests her case for Blake on his metrical 


experimentation, his response to nature, the “reality and inner meaning of his 
figures,’ and his relation to the Romantic movement. For this reason the 
final effect of the concluding chapter is rather to blur than to sharpen the 
reader’s conception of the distinctive qualities of Blake’s earliest poems. On 
the whole, therefore, although her scholarship is thorough and painstaking, 
Miss Lowery does not greatly advance our understanding either of Blake him- 
self or of these youthful poems. 


Hoyt TROWBRIDGE 
University of Oregon 
A history of the Romantic movement in Spain, Vols. I and II. By E. ALuison 

Peers. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1940. 

That a work of exhaustive scholarship should emanate from a British uni- 
versity under war conditions is surprising and gratifying. Two wars have 
created difficulties but not stopped publication. Only the third volume, of a 
bibliographical nature, must await the return of civilized conditions. The 
book is dedicated: ‘To My Friends and Fellow-Workers in the United States 
of America.” Those of us who count ourselves among the author’s personal 
friends feel both complimented and touched. 

Mr. Peers’s book is the fruit of a lifetime devoted to the study of Spanish 


2 Pp. 132, 169. Cf. T. S. Eliot, Selected essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 276. 
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Romanticism. Hampered by the lack of a sufficient number of special studies 
in the field, he and his associates devoted many years to preliminary investi- 
gations before attempting this general study. Periodicals and other rare 
source material existing in Spanish libraries have been studied with care. 
This spadework has been accomplished with the utmost method and thorough- 
ness. The chief value of the present volumes consists in the making available 
of a wealth of source material hitherto inaccessible. 

Mr. Peers’s study embraces the whole range of Spanish literature, for some 
form of Romanticism may be noted in every period. Romantic traits are 
briefly noted in the literature of the Middle Ages and the Golden Age. The 
chapters devoted to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are more 
extensive, and admirable in their thorough command of source material. The 
gradual rise of Romanticism which we note is called the Romantic Revival. 
Mr. Peers’s study of this movement is all but definitive as regards Spanish 
sources. However, much remains to be done as regards foreign influences. 
For example, the sensibilité found in certain eighteenth-century poets sug- 
gests Rousseau. Here, as in many another instance, we require the special 
monograph. 

Most attention is naturally devoted to the Romantic movement proper of 
the ‘‘thirties” and ‘forties’ of the nineteenth century, which Mr. Peers terms 
the “Romantic Revolt” in contrast to the “Romantic Revival.” His generali- 
zations are not surprising, but what most of us already knew or suspected. 
The Romantic movement in Spain had no documentary creed to which writ- 
ers adhered and no recognized chef d’école. In general, Spanish writers are 
individualistic, unbound by critical rules. Romanticists were especially 
anarchistic. 

The Romantic movement, he holds, was not a triumph. It imposed itself 
for only a few years. Other tendencies, such as the Neoclassicism of Moratin 
and the return to the native tradition as exemplified by Ramén de la Cruz and 
Bretén de los Herreros, coexisted with it. The result was that Romanticism 
speedily gave way to eclecticism. Mr. Peers’s careful analysis of eclecticism 
is one of his distinct contributions. 

We may agree, then, that on the whole Spanish Romanticism was a failure; 
but the reviewer feels that clarity would be gained by distinguishing more 
clearly between the several genres. The Romantic novel was a total failure. 
No sane adult male can consider the melodramatic plays of the era artistic 
triumphs. No wonder that a nation possessed of so much humor quickly re- 
acted against them, even though a Garcfa Gutiérrez continued to grind out 
the same type of play for decades after the vogue was past, proving, as did 
Zorrilla in his old age, that Romanticism had a certain vitality even when 
officially judged dead. The success of Spanish Romanticism lay in the field 
of lyric and narrative poetry. Espronceda, Zorrilla, and the Duque de Rivas 
may not be poets of the first class, but the service they and their contempo- 
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raries rendered in renovating the threadbare poetry of Spain cannot be char- 
acterized as failure, nor do I think Mr. Peers so believes. 

Mr. Peers nowhere offers a definition of Romanticism. In this he is doubt- 
less wise, for so amorphous a literary phenomenon defies definition. Neverthe- 
less, as Romanticism meant something different to every writer, so every 
reader of this book may have ideas differing from the author’s, and the two 
may find themselves at cross-purposes. In the earlier chapters Mr. Peers 
constantly refers to the secondary characteristics of Spanish Romanticism 
without defining them until we reach chapter vii of Volume II. First, we are 
told, comes subjectivity, which seems to me a primary rather than a secondary 
characteristic of all Romanticism. Next come sentimentality and melan- 
choly. Would it not be simpler to say emotionalism, listing the various emo- 
tions as subheads? Next come vagueness, attitude toward nature, and form. 
There is no exhaustive attempt to show how Spanish Romanticism differs 
from that of other countries. To attempt this, says the author, would require 
another book. Yet one feels that more might have been said on this point. 

Exhaustive as this book is, much work remains to be done. The influence 
of Romanticism on science and learning receives scant treatment. More 
might be said of the new literary and metrical forms introduced by the Ro- 
manticists. There is no treatment of “romantic irony,” even when discussing 
Espronceda’s Diablo mundo. The attitude toward nature deserves fuller 
treatment. And so with many other aspects of the movement. 

But Mr. Peers has given us so much that it is captious to complain that he 
has not given us more. One is grateful that he has left open opportunity for 
others. This is a book of reference addressed to scholars and specialists. It 
is therefore hard reading for the layman, for whom it is not intended. We 
hope that Mr. Peers will later present a popularization of his studies for the 
general public. 

G. T. NortHup 


University of Chicago 


Svensk idealism: essayer. By ALGot Werin. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups For- 

lag, 1938. Pp. 223. 

Docent Werin’s present book provides us with a series of solid, provocative 
essays on a variety of figures in Swedish literature from Tegnér down to Per 
Lagerkvist. Though these essays range widely, they probe deeply, intimately, 
into the variety of literary problems which the author proceeds to investigate. 
Each of the essays has a distinct contribution of its own to make—sometimes 
merely by way of a new general critical appraisal (as in the case of the essays 
on Viktor Rydberg and Selma Lagerléf and in the necrologues on Arnold 
Norlind and Albert Nilsson), at other times, and for the most part, by way of 
original and reasonably extended investigations of certain special problems in 
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particular authors (as in the series of studies on Tegnér, which opens the book, 
in the essay entitled “Vitalis och Diogenes Teufelsdréckh,” and in the com- 
parative study of Hans Larsson’s Idéerna i Stabberup and Thomas Mann’s 
Der Zauberberg, entitled ‘‘Prometeusstriden’’). 

The title of the collection—Svensk idealism—is not an entirely satisfactory 
one for the miscellany of studies included; but, inasmuch as the author himself 
frankly admits this, it would be quibbling to labor the point. And it should be 
admitted that most of the authors treated fall with reasonable consistency 
under the rather loose designation ‘‘svensk idealism,” a designation frequently 
adopted by Swedish literary historians. 

The most detailed of the investigations included in the present volume are 
the four opening essays on Tegnér—‘‘Tegnér och Goethe,” ““Tegnér och Na- 
poleon,” “Tegnérska sjilvportratt,” and “Biskopen i Vaxj6.” To these might 
be added also “‘Nu star parnassen i den svenska kyrkan,”’ which uses Tegnér 
as the point of departure in a study of the tendency in Tegnér, as well as in 
Fredrika Bremer, Runeberg, and Rydberg, to bring about a kind of synthesis 
between Christian teaching and a pagan classical culture in the interpretation 
of religious and ethical matters. Though the essays dealing with Tegnér’s 
reaction toward Goethe and Napoleon are thorough and detailed, they scarce- 
ly serve more than to say the last word on subjects which are reasonably 
familiar to students of Swedish romanticism; but the study in Tegnér’s self- 
portraiture, and particularly the essay entitled “Biskopen i Vaxjé,” provide 
us with some fresh, largely new interpretations of less well-known aspects of 
Tegnér’s career. In this last study Werin maintains, in contrast to the usual 
conception of the matter, that Tegnér was in many ways an exemplary bishop, 
that he found no essential conflict between his humanistic learning and his 
Christian faith, and that much of Tegnér’s greatest literary work, particularly 
in prose, fell in the 1830’s, when he was in full activity as a bishop. Werin’s 
analysis here is convincing, his documentation adequate; and it all serves to 
correct some aspects of Brandes’ picture of Tegnér, which in its day served so 
brilliantly to correct certain other misconceptions about Tegnér as poet and as 
man. 

A note of more immediate actuality is brought into Werin’s book by the in- 
clusion of the short essay on Per Lagerkvist (apparently a review of Kam- 
pande ande) and the comparative study of Hans Larsson’s Idéerna i Stabberup 
and Thomas Mann’s Der Zauberberg. The latter study is made consciously in 
the light of actual political developments in Germany around 1934 (the essay 
is dated 1935), and it demonstrates how prophetic Mann (and only perhaps 
in a lesser sense Larsson) was in outlining the inevitable conflict between an 
abstract, more or less futile, “ideal liberalism” and the “total forces” which 
lie at the basis of Nazi national philosophy. Though Werin does not draw the 
moral too sharply, he scarcely leaves the reader in doubt as to where he stands 
in the issues involved. 
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In fact this essay, with all its immediacy of possible application, provides 
the best possible demonstration of the quiet, probing sanity that marks Wer- 
in’s studies throughout the present volume. Here is modern humanistic 
scholarship at its best. It refuses to stoop to blatant utterance in order to 
condemn blatant procedures; and yet its quiet and mature firmness of analy- 
sis, of documentation, and of utterance reveals that ‘‘svensk idealism” can in 
the hands of a modern Swedish scholar serve as an implied standard of judg- 
ment in modern cultural developments as well as a subject for objective his- 


torical investigation. 
ALRIK GUSTAFSON 


University of Minnesota 
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